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M. ISIDORE LOEB. 


As most of the modern contributors to Jewish literature 
have had their training in Rabbinical schools, modern or 
old-fashioned, so the lamented M. Loeb also was a pupil 
in the seminary at Metz, and a colleague of the distin- 
guished Rabbi Zadok Kahn, now Chief Rabbi of France. 
As far as we are aware, the earliest writings of M. Loeb 
consisted of sermons, and the French translation of a part 
of the Mahazor. These appeared between 1861 and 1869. 
Gradually he came forward with popular articles, rather 
literary in character than learned, on Jewish subjects, 
and these were published in the monthly Univers Israélite. 
Amongst these we find, also, biographical and_biblio- 
graphical accounts, in the latter of which he showed, from 
the outset, great talent. The same class of literature he 
also provided in the Rerue Israélite from 1870 to 1872, 
His great capacity for medieval and modern Jewish 
history became known by his contributions to the Archives 
Israélites, and more especially to the annuaires. But the 
proofs of his true talents in the realm of learning, and his 
ardour for the study of Jewish literature, must be looked 
for in the Revue des Etudes Juives, of which he was not only 
the founder, but also the chief literary supporter. Indeed, 
in the first two years of the periodical, 1880 and 1881, his 
articles fill more than half the volumes. And what a 
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variety do we find there! The history of the Jews in 
France, north as well as south, that of the Jews in Spain, 
and criticism of Chronicles, in which his sagacity disclosed 
new facts. Jewish geography has its place also in this 
array, and many documents, French and Latin, have been 
unearthed by him, which throw light upon it. Thus his 
posthumous essay, which appeared in the last number of 
the Revue, brings together some important facts concerning 
the Chronicle of Judah ibn Verga. 

From the Middle Ages, M. Loeb wandered to the Talmudic 
writings, with the help of which he explained the chain of 
Mishnaic tradition as found in the first chapter of the 
tractate Aboth, as well as the origin of the Sh-moneh Esra, 
or Eighteen Benedictions. Finally, in the last few years, 
M. Loeb, like Geiger and Graetz, turned his attention to 
the Bible, and wrote an extended essay on the literature 
“of the poor” in the Psalms, and the so-called Second Isaiah, 
though his treatment of the latter remained unfinished. 
The same is the case with his pamphlet entitled, La vie des 
métaphores, dedicated to M. J. Derenbourg on the occasion 
of the latter scholar’s eightieth birthday in 1891. M. Loeb’s 
articles in the Revue taken together would make several 
volumes, not to speak of his contributions to the Revue des 
Religions, 1888, on the religious controversy between Jews 
and Christians in the Middle Ages in France and in Spain, 
independently of a similar essay which appeared in the 
same year in the Expositor ; in the Israelitische Letterbode, in 
Dr. Berliner’s Magazine, and in other periodicals not men- 
tioned above. Though M. Loeb never found the leisure to 
contribute to this Review, he felt a keen interest in it, and 
was always ready to serve the editors by active help and 
encouragement. Moreover, M. Loeb’s reviews of books, and 
the yearly bibliographies which appeared in the Revue 
are not mere empty talk as is often the case, but they con- 
tain deep thoughts, excellent criticism and new suggestions. 

Before we come to his labours contained in special books, 
we must mention that M. Loeb has contributed long articles 
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on Jewish statistics and early history to the Dictionnaire 
Universel de Géographie of M. Vivien de Saint Martin, 1884, 
as well as all the articles on early Jewish writers from A to 
C inclusive in the Grande Encyclopédie, now in course of 
publication. The detailed bibliography of all those con- 
tributions, as well as his books, will appear in the forth- 
coming number of the Revue, from the able pen of M. Israel 
Levi, and it will be preceded, as far as we are informed, by 
a life of M. Loeb, from the pen of his friend, the Grand 
Rabbin of France. The books published by M. Loeb are 
chiefly on the present state of the Jews in the Balkan 
States, Turkey, and Russia, which he was better acquainted 
with than anyone else, in consequence of filling the post of 
secretary of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, a post which 
he discharged for more than twenty years to the utmost 
satisfaction of everyone, and in which he was replaced with 
great difficulty. 

We have seen that the deceased advanced the knowledge 
of the history and literature of the Jews in all branches of 
research, but we must not forget his astronomical labours 
in his work on the Tables du calendrier juif depuis Pére 
chrétienne jusquau X1X® siécle and his posthumous essay 
called Les latitudes et longitudes des lieux dans les écrivains 
juifs. We would also draw attention to two other essays 
which he left in a rough state: 1st, unedited documents on 
the history of the Jews in France, and more especially of 
Carpentras ; 2nd, A history of the accusation of murder 
for ritual purposes, which latter we hope will be published 
as soon as possible, since this calumny has been revived 
lately at Xanten, in Germany, only ten years after the 
Tisza-Kslar affair in Hungary. 

M. Loeb, besides his own arduous works and his lectures 
on the history of the Jews, delivered regularly as Professor 
in the Rabbinical seminary of Paris, stimulated others to 
follow him. In fact, he helped in translating articles from 
German savants for the Revue and encouraged by material 
assistance the publication of many books through funds 
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granted at his request by the Adliance as well by private 
individuals. 

From our personal intercourse with the deceased for 
nearly twenty-five years we can say a word on his natural 
disposition. Above all he was a model of modesty; kind- 
hearted in every respect, serious with a certain worldly 
humour, which enhanced the charm of his society. Being 
a good linguist, he was able to communicate freely in 
French, German and Hebrew, while he had a good know- 
ledge of English, and this command of languages - con- 
tributed much to his great influence among the Jews in 
Russia and Poland as well as in all parts of the East. 
With all these excellent qualities it is no wonder that his 
premature death at the age of fifty-three years is bitterly 
felt in every Jewish heart. The Adliance Israélite Univer- 
selle as well as the Revue des Etudes Juives will do well to 
continue the tradition he has begun, and the works he has 
created or accomplished will thus survive for many a long 
year, AAZINA: ; 

A. NEUBAUER. 





The Dirge of Coheleth. 


THE DIRGE OF COHELETH. 
(Continued from Vol. IV., p. 549.) 


THE Dirge theory finds in Eccl. xii. 3-5 a description of a 
man’s earthly house in the day of his death. In that day 
the keepers of the house tremble, because the man is 
going to his eternal house, and the mourners go about in 
the street. In the Dirge I noticed the “ semi-literal ” inter- 
pretations of J. D. Michaelis and Umbreit, which agree 
generally in details with the Dirge theory, but suppose the 
house to be described as at nightfall, or in a storm, the 
Night and the Storm’ being symbols of death. Another 
theory agreeing in details with the Dirge theory as against 
the anatomists is that of J. G. Wetzstein, noticed in an 
Excursus to Delitzsch’s Koheleth, and maintained by the 
Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D., in his learned and comprehen- 
sive Book of Koheleth, the Donnellan Lectures for 1880-1 
(London, 1883), which may always be consulted with profit 
on questions arising from Ecclesiastes. 


THE SEVEN Days or DEATH. 

According to this view of Eccl. xii. 1-7, “The imagery 
employed in the first five verses is drawn from the closing 
days of the Palestinian winter. The last seven days of 
that season (though viewed as the heralds of the approach- 
ing spring) are peculiarly dreaded in Palestine as fraught 
with death to persons advanced in years 
latter days of (February) an after-winter occurs with un- 
deviating regularity. It lasts generally for seven days, 
during which the cold is bitterly felt, especially as it 





' Umbreit’s Storm theory was put forward in his Koheleth’s Scelenkampf 
(1818), but was not maintained in his later work Was bicibt ? (1849). 
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always comes after warm weather. These seven days are 
noted as dangerous to the aged, and are styled in the native 
almanacks the days of the old woman. ... . Koheleth, as a 
native of Palestine, must have been well acquainted with 
these seven days of death.” The whole passage is divided 
into seven “stanzas,” not exactly corresponding with the 
verses, and rendered as follows :— 


And remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
(1.) 
Ere there come the days of evil, and years approach 
In which thou shalt say, I have no pleasure ! 
(2.) 
Ere the sun is darkened, and the light, and the moon, and the stars, 
And the clouds return after the pouring rain. 
(3.) 
In the day when the keepers of the house tremble, 
And the men of strength bow-themselves-together— 
And the grinding-maids cease because they are few, 
And the ladies that look out at the lattices are darkened ! 
And doors are shut towards the street, 
When the sound of the grinding-mill ceases. 


(4.) 
When one rises at the voice of the bird 
And all the daughters of song are humbled ! 
Even they fear from on high, and all-sorts-of-terrors are in the 
path. 
(5.) 
Then there blossoms the almond, 
And crawls out the locust ; 
But unavailing is the caperberry— 
For the man is going to his eternal house, 
And there go the mourners about in the street ! 
(6.) 
Ere the silver cord be snapped asunder, 
And the golden bowl break— 
And the pitcher be shivered upon the spring, 
And the wheel be broken (and fall) into the well. 
(7.) 
And ere the dust return upon the earth as it was; 
For the spirit shall return to the God who gave it. 
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In these seven stanzas allusion is supposed to be made 
to the seven days of death of the Palestinian after-winter. 
But it is granted that in 6 and 7 there is obviously no 
such special allusion, and 4 and 5 are said (as below) to 
describe, not these days, but the days which follow them. 
There remain, therefore, only the stanzas 1, 2, 3 as possibly 
descriptive of the seven days. But it cannot be said that 
*the evil days and years of 1, or the darkness and rain of 
2, or the consternation and sadness of 3, point definitely 
to that particular week. Thus it seems that there is no 
prima facie case for the Seven Days theory. 

In the exegesis of the seven stanzas the explanations of 
4 and 5 are very questionable. Coheleth in 4, it is said, 
describes the advent of spring. The after-winter has 
weakened the old men and women, and they are now 
dying. While those yet in the vigour of manhood rise early 
at the glorious concert of birds, with whose melody the humbled 
daughters of song cannot compete, the aged sick in their 
chambers are beset with all sorts of fears from above and below. 
Dr. Wright (p. 252) accepts but misapplies the suggestion 
that the fears from on high and in the path are fears that 
encompass “on every side”; for the scene is surely laid 
out of doors, and the expression “in the path” in parti- 
cular does not point to the aged sick in their chambers. The 
contrast between the bedridden invalid and the strong 
man, who “rises ear/y at the voice of the bird,” is not, 
so far as I can see, hinted at by the Preacher. And it is 
not clear what is meant by “ the humb/ed daughters of song” 
in this interpretation. Is it merely that the birds out-sing 
them, or that, like the old men and women, they have 
been “ brought low ” by the week of death? They should 
rather, like the men in their prime, “rise early,” and 
join in the “glorious concert” of spring (Cant. ii. 10- 
14). In stanza 5 the rendering Then... And... But 
ete. is artificial, and the threefold And of the A. V. is 
to be preferred. The meaning of the stanza is inge- 
niously made to be, that although the almond blossoms 
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and nature is reawakening from its temporary grave 
nevertheless in yon chamber the old man is lying, and even the 
caperberry cannot arouse his failing appetite. 

Lastly, the passage falls naturally into three sections 
commencing ND aw Ty, Ere (verses 1, 2,6), and into seven 
verses, as in the Hebrew and the A. V., but not into 
the seven “stanzas.” The verses 3, 4, 5 have each a 
sense and rhythm which is marred by their reconstruc- 
tion as stanzas 3, 4,5. Verse 3 classifies the inmates of 
the house, and verse 4 contrasts the voices of the mill, 
the bird, and the daughters of song. Verse 5 describes 
outdoor objects; and it is unreasonable and arbitrary to 
detach from it its opening clause, “ Also when,” etc., which 
so well marks the transition from house to garden, and 
to make "772, in the way, apply to a person confined 
to the house, as in stanza 4, which is a patchwork of 
verses 4) and 5a, 

sipem Dip mapy) 
wr nis2 Span 
2 PTS OMA) AN FISaD OB 


If we are to read CP, in the jussive, in dependence 
upon ‘w nya (Wright, page 247), this agrees perhaps 
rather better with the threefold than with the seven- 
fold division. 


THE MIDRASH. 

The Midrash expounds Eccl. xii. 1-7, in two ways: (1) 
historically in Echah Rabb., Pethichta, §23, and Eccl. Rabb. 
xii. and (2) anatomically in Levit. Rabb. xviii., and Eccl. 
Rabb. xii. Rashi gives both expositions. 

(1.) Verse 1.—Solomon says to Israel, “ And remember 
thy Creator in the days of qynmiwms,” or while Israel 
still remains a chosen people. Then follow Scripture 
proofs that he chose (7M2) Israel, David, etc. The “days 
of evil” are days of captivity (Amos vi. 3-7). Verse 2.— 
The “sun” is the throne of David (Psalm lxxxix. 36). 
The “light” is the Law, in accordance with Prov. vi. 23. 
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The “moon,” the Sanhedrin, which sat in a semicircle 
(Mishn. Sanh. iv. 3). The “stars” are the doctors of the 
Law (Dan. xii. 3). The “clouds,” Jeremiah’s prophecies, 
which came to pass “after the rain,” the destruction of the 
Temple. Verse 3.—The “keepers of the house” are the 
Temple watchers. The “strong men,” the priests, who 
could throw birds’ ms7% and feathers more than thirty 
yards (Zebach. 64a). Verse 4—On the “bird,” see 
Vol. IV., p. 542. Verse 5.—The “almond” refers to 
Jer. i, 11. The “grasshopper” clause to the golden 
pillar of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iii. 1), which was being 
set up and kept falling down again and again, until 
they brought all the silver and the gold in Jerusalem, 
and poured them out before it (Ezek. vii. 19), to make a 
pedestal for it. The “caperberry” is the merit of the 
Jathers [of the congregation of Israel, which is as a dove— 
read m2) %aN]. The man’s going to the “house of dis 
world” means that Israel were to go back to their own 
Babel, whence in the person of Abraham they came. The 
“mourners” are the captivity of Jeconiah. And so on to 
the end of verse 7. This exposition is in idea a perfectly 
legitimate application to Israel of what the Preacher says 
to the individual man, “Remember thy Creator,” ete.; but 
in details there is no attempt in it to ascertain what was 
in the mind of “ Solomon.” 

(2.) Verse 2.—* Sun, light, moon, stars,” are the counte- 
nance, the nose, the forehead, and mynD> ‘wen, the 
summits of cheeks, which, according to Zeeb-Wolf, stand 
out from the face like stars, That the thick clouds “ re- 
turn after the rain,” has two meanings, one for the 
cultured, one for the vulgar. The one is the continual 
watering of old men’s eyes, the other o>an om Sum Na 
TVS papa prey. Verse 3a refers to the failing power 
of ribs and arms, In 306 the first clause is subdivided, 
“the grinders cease,” meaning that digestion is impaired, 
and “because they are few,” being said of the teeth. The 
“ Jookers out” (7.877) at the windows are either the eyes 
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or the Jungs (AN). [But Loria thinks that Jungs and 
reins should be transposed.] Verse 4 first describes 
by the shutting of the doors to the street the closing 
of the apertures of excretion, consequent upon the 
stoppage of digestion. The anatomy is then suspended, 
and “he shall arise at the voice of the bird” is taken to 
mean that the old man is disturbed by birds, which put 
him in fear of robbers; but the “daughters of song” 
are anatomically the Jips, or the reins! (?), which supply 
the thought expressed by speech. Verse 5 begins literally. 
“ They shall be afraid of that which is high,” means that 
when old men are invited to a place they ask anxiously 
whether there are ascents or descents to be made. The 
“fears in the way” are the old man’s doubts whether he 
is equal to the journey. The “almond” is the bone 1% 
(Arab. /auz, almond) in the spine; the imperishable part of 
the frame, out of which the resurrection body germinates. 
The “locust” means the fingers and the toes, the word 
prop (Targ. Lev. xi. 21) denoting its limbs or “ Spring- 
fiisse ” (Levy s. v. SovO7p). The man’s going to “his long 
home,” the house of fis (not the) world, means that all 
pass indeed through one gate to the world to come, but 
every pyTz will have his own world or sphere there. The 
“mourners ” are the worms, yon. Verse 6.—The spinal 
cord, the skull and the stomach are referred to. The galgal 
is either a wheel, as used at the wells of Sepphoris, or a 
clod. 

A critical reader, coming to 1 or 2 without prepossession, 
would say at once that it was a merely Haggadic applica- 
tion of the passage. The Midrash does not profess to give 
the primary sense of Scripture. It does not care to 





' It is said in Berakhoth 61a that a man has two “reins,” right and 
left, counselling good and evil respectively (Eccl. x. 2). According to 
Aboth R, N. § 33, p. 94 (ed. Schechter), Abraham’s reins were like two 
wise men, who instructed him in the night seasons (Ps. xvi. 7). See also 
Aboth R. N., p. 160, and Tanchuma (ed, Buber), i. 60)., where an anato- 
mical exposition of the Dirge passage is given. 
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tell us anything so obvious as that MYwsn2 means In the 
beginning, but it tells us that it means By the Torah, which 
is Wisdom, which is Mywsn (Prov. viii. 22). To the same 
category belong the Haggadic expositions of the Dirge 
passage. Nevertheless, scholars have followed one another 
in taking 2 seriously, accepting it as right in outline, if 
occasionally extravagant in particulars. 


Referring to the commentaries of Graetz, Delitzsch, 
Wright, and others, and to Leopold Low’s Die Lebensalter 
in der jidischen Literatur, pp. 253 sq. and 417-18 (Szegedin, 
1875), for general information on the passage, I pass on to 
the further discussion of some points in it. 

Verse 2.-—Granted that the darkening of sun, moon, and 
stars might signify death, as in the Dirge theory, what 
(asks Delitzsch) could be meant by the clouds which 
“return after the rain”? The figure is in itself ambiguous. 
But, if “rain” was to be added to intensify the cheerless- 
ness of the picture, a succession of clouds was, of course, 
wanted to perpetuate the darkness. This thought would 
come naturally to the writer of Eccl. i. 7. The return- 
ing thick clouds make a long night, corresponding to the 
“long home” of verse 5. “He shall go to the generation 
of his fathers ; they shall never see light ” (Psalm xlix. 19). 
Clouds are the drapery of mourning in Isaiah 1. 3, “I 
clothe the heavens with blackness, and I make sackcloth 
their covering.” According to Delitzsch, “sun, moon, stars” 
mean the «pirit, the soul, and the jive senses of man, and 
the “clouds” attacks of sickness. 

Verse 3.—“ The keepers of the house tremble,” ete. This 
verse is a comparatively easy one for the anatomists, and 
they are fairly in agreement as to its details; but there 
are signs of confusion of thought in their enunciations of 
its main idea. “ Knobel, Ewald, and Delitzsch consider the 
body of man to be here portrayed as a building threatened 
from within with impending ruin. Compare Job iv. 19, 
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and the Apostle’s language in 2 Cor. v. 1, ete.” (Wright), 
“Dieses Haus als dem Greise gehoriges befindet sich nach 
allen Seiten in bauftlligem verfallenem Zustande” (Delitzsch). 
But there is not a word of this in the original. The 
inmates of the house are perturbed, or cease from work, 
or are in darkness; but its fabric and furniture are safe 
and sound. The doors are securely closed—not off their 
hinges ; the windows are perhaps shut, but not dilapidated ; 
the mill-stones are disused, but not broken or worn out. 
The anatomists make the inmates of the house members of 
the body, which they say is itself the house, or that and 
something more; for they add the “almond” and the 
“grasshopper ” (verse 5), with the “ wheel,” the “ pitcher,” 
and the “golden bowl” (verse 6), to complete the body. 
Dr. Friedlinder, in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. 
I., p. 46, says rightly that what is described is the change of 
the stir and bustle in a castle into stillness and lethargy. But 
why this change? Because the master of the house “ is 
going to his beth o/am, and the mourners go about in the 
street” (ver. 5). Mourners in a house on the first day pre- 
pared no food for themselves (Moed Kat. 27b). This illus- 
trates “the grinders cease.” 

Verse 4.—The “doors” shut to the street are Sw pap 
mis, according to a Darshan. Delitzsch objects that these 
would not be said to be shut fo the street,and concludes that 
they must be the man’s jaws, which, like Leviathan’s in Job 
xli. 6, might be called the “doors of his face.” These are 
closed “ to the street,” concurrently with the falling of the 
“voice of the mill,” for the old man’s toothless mouth shuts 
closely, and he can only chew feebly and with a subdued 
sound, “Er kann nicht mehr knacken, auch nicht mehr 
knappern und knarpeln (s. diese Worter bei Weigand), man 
hért nur ein dumpfes Mummeln und Sabbern.” In the 
Dirge I quoted, “Dentes inter masticandum non strident ceu in 
juventute ubi crustas, ossicula, ete., fortiter ac sonore confrin- 
gimus,”’ as an example of the absurdities into which the 
anatomical theory had hetrayed learned divines. Graetz 
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argues that the “doors” cannot be the lips, for these are 
not always closed in old men, “ Klaffen vielmehr bei einigen 
Greisen.” If the huge jaws of Leviathan are called on7, 
this does not justify the use of the same figure of speech 
for the small jaws or lips of men. The whole verse being 
on the subject of sounds the doors must be the ears, 
Change Sip SSwa into Sip Spo2, he suggests, and we get 
the meaning that, though the noise of the mills were re- 
doubled, the old man’s ears would be deaf to the sound. 
Take the “doors” anatomically in every possible sense, and 
it may be shown that none of them suits the context. The 
anatomist in Aboth R. N. (p. 6n) reckons up nine such 
doors in the body, which are all closed when the man dies. 
The Bird—vwon mya 49> Nw pT Dy. Having 
made the inmates of the house (verse 3) symbols of members 
of the body in its decrepitude, the anatomists have to find 
a subject for ny, “He shall arise”; and they say that it 


is the supposed o/d man who “shall arise at the voice of the 


bird,” at the time when the “daughters of song shall be 
brought low.”! The antithesis is not explained satisfactorily. 
It would give a better contrast and be simpler syntactically 
to make the bird the nominative to shall arise, if the inter- 
vening 41> allowed this. “The dove is a. well-known 
symbol of lamentation” (Cheyne on Is. lix. 11), and bird- 
voices generally in the Bible are the opposite of cheerful 
music. Bath kol is said in Berakhoth 3a to mourn like a 
dove, as Zeeb-Wolf remarks on the Midrash, where the 
“voice of the bird” is made to be an ominous divine 
voice, which moved Nebuchadnezzar to arise and destroy 
the Temple. Wizards and necromancers “peep” or chirp, 
“and in the Babylonian legend of Ishtar the spirits are 
compared to birds” (Cheyne on Is. viii. 19). See in the 
New Testament, Rev. xviii. 2. 


1 Aben Ezra (Léw, p. 417) explains that the old man is wakcful because 
he takes little food (4a). On this account he is aroused by the slight 
“voice of the bird.” His own voice becomes inaudible, “ the daughters 
song” signifying the throat. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Schechter for the following refer- 
ences on the subject of birds. In Pirke R. Eliez. ¢. 21, 
Adam sees a raven burying a raven, and says, “I will do 
like the raven.” Thus, remarks Loria on the passage, man 
was taught burial by means of the raven, according to Job 
xxxv. 11 99 AIDB--22B59, “He teaches us by the beasts of 
the earth, and makes us wise by the fowls of heaven.” 
The raven’s blackness, he adds, is a sign of mourning. On 
the ominousness of the voice of the raven see Shabb. 67), 
rms any sewn, and TZosephta Shabb. § 7 (al. 8), Zucker- 
mandel, p. 118 (Trier, 1882), % sopy-somNN wre wes 
a. 


Verse 5.—3 IN 7329 D2 Another subject has to be 
found for the plural Woy. Some say “Old men,” some 
“The old man’s thoughts,” shall fear. Graetz cuts the knot 
by reading 787. for wo 

Although the “almond,” the “locust” and the “ caper- 
berry” should obviously be interpreted on one principle, 
the almond and the /ocust are taken anatomically, but not 
so the caperberry. Graetz, more consistently, would make 
this also an anatomical symbol, but again has recourse to 
conjectural emendation, rendering 7) for 7pm. It isa 
defect in all the varieties of the anatomical interpretation 
that the anatomy is intermittent. It breaks off at “ He 
shall arise” (verse 4), and again at “They shall fear” 
(verse 5), and generally at the “caperberry” (ib.), to be 
resumed inappropriately at verse 6. In the flourishing of 
the “almond” an allusion is often found to old men’s white 
hair. To tbe objection that almond blossoms are pink, Bauer 
(1732) replied that they turn white before falling off. But 
if the almond-tree is a “ Spiegelbild des winterlichen 
Greisenalters mit seinem fallenden Silberhaaren,” as a 
writer quoted by Delitzsch suggests, some fitter sense must 
be found for Ys>™, since to flourish is not to fade and fall. 


The Grasshopper.—In the Parma Manuscript Cod. de- Rossi, 
184 (fol. 69a), I find a version of the fable of the “Ant and 
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the Grasshopper,” beginning, oman sD ww m> ‘OR 
‘wrt ya an. In another version p)>u,D takes the place 
of ~Dwiw. But the latter, or NDww, is 237 7D, a kind of 
locust. See Tosaphoth Chullin, 65b, “45> tos m3. There- 
fore DIDMD is a kind of “locust,” and so Chagab, in Eccl. 
xii. 5, may mean rértué. In the Dirge, p. 38, I remarked on 
Virgil’s raucis cicadis, that it was to a person in a mournful 
frame of mind that the cicada sounded hoarse. Mr. Schechter 
adds from Midr. Tillim, c. 106, § 5, Sp3p bas pops, the 
mourner is irritable and not easily pleased. 


“ His long home.” —va%y mya. Domus acterna in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, etc., means the grave (Wright, p. 436). The 
contrast with the house (verse 3), in which the man had 
passed his brief earthly life, agrees with Eccl. i. 4, “One 
generation passeth away, and another generation cometh, 
but the earth abideth for ever,’ where for ever does not 
deny the fact of the earth’s “creation in time by God.” 
His house, however great (Eccl. ii. 4-8), was not to be his 
abode for ever (Psalm xlix. 4). If this “ house ” meant the 
body, and if it were in the utterly ruinous condition de- 
scribed by Delitzsch (p. 8), it could only represent the body 
after dissolution had set in, and not during life. The uw 
of the Dirge passage is not illustrated by St. Paul’s saying, 
“For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens” (2 Cor. v. 1), 
but may have suggested it as a wnt, in which the beth olam 
of the grave would naturally be changed, as in the Midrash 
(p. 6), into an abode in the o/am to come. 


Verses 6; 7.—“ Or ever the silver cord,” etc. Graetz well 
concludes, Vs. 6 wiirde daher poetisch dasselbe ausdriicken, 
was Vs. 7 prosaisch ausspricht. The subsection is com- 
plete in itself, and describes, first by symbols and then by 
plain words, the dissolution of the body and the return of 
the spirit to God. On the “wheel” I remarked in the 
Dirge, “Even if it were granted that a wheel was in use, 
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we might suppose 53a to mean not the machinery for wind- 
ing, but the thing moved by it.” Compare the xwSym2w ds, 
of Ruth Rabb. V.9. The bucket either lets out the water 
or itself falls into the well through the breaking of the 
rope or the “wheel.” In Kohut’s Aruch Completum baba is 
said to have the meaning gedrehter Faden, Schnur. But it 
the «wheel breaks and “bucket, rope, wheel, and all are 
precipitated into the well” (Wright), this gives all that we 
want, and something more. 


CONCLUSION. 


1. The anatomical interpretation of Eccl. xii. 1-7 is 
accepted by most modern writers. In the Midrash it 
competes on equal terms with the historical exposition, but 
neither is anything more than a wnt or applicaticn. To 
seek tor a ww also is quite legitimate, and implies no 
antagonism to the oldest Rabbinic tradition rightly 
understood. 

Herzfeld describes the passage as a mehrfach durch- 
gebrochenes Aggregat unvollstindiger Vergleichungen. Cant 
iv. 1-5 and vii. 1-5 consist of such comparisons loosely 
strung together, and I grant that Coheleth might have 
written in like fashion. But what he did write in the 
place under discussion is evidently well thought out and 
logically expressed. Whatever it means, it is clearly an 
organic whole. Herzfeld’s words, therefore, do not properly 
describe it ; and if they are applicable (as will scarcely be 
denied) to its anatomical interpretation, I should infer that 
this does not suit the passage. Anatomists generally think 
of the “house” as the body, and deduce that it is in 
woeful disrepair (p. 8), from the fact that its inmates are 
perturbed. t 

2. The Dirge theory takes account of the structure and 
articulation of the passage, referring “Ere the evil days 
come . . . rethe sun is darkened, etc. In the day 
when the mourners go about in the street . . . Ere 
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the silver cord be loosed,” ete., to Od Age, the Day o Death, 
and the Dissolution of the Body respectively. 

In the middle subsection notice the verbal correspondences 
house, house (verses 3, 5); grinders, mill (verses 3, 4,) ; street, 
street (verses 4,5). These are at once accounted for by 
the Dirge theory, but present insuperable difficulties to 
the anatomists, unless they are content with a very partial 
application of their hypothesis. If one “ street” (verse 5) 
is literal, why not the other, and then the doovs and the mill 
(verse 4), and then the grinders (verse 3)? If the first 
“house” were the body, the house of the spirit of 
man, it would not make a good parallel to his beth olam, 
the grave, which is the house of his corpse. All this points 
to the necessity of a literal interpretation of verses 3-5. 
Whether the Dirge theory be right or wrong, I venture to 
think (1) that the Anatomical Interpretation, unless it can 
be materially amended, cannot stand on its own merits ; 
and (2) that it has nothing else to stand upon. 


C. TAYLor. 
Cambridge, 1892. 
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NOTES ON HEBREW MSS. IN THE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


IV. 


MS. Dd. 5.38. Paper, 8vo., 38 folios. The last folio or folios 
are wanting. Each folio has 21 lines, written in Spanish- 
Rabbinic characters. The MS. contains the niin 19D, by 
R. Asher b. Saul. This work, which at some time was much 
read and quoted, is extant only in the copy now before 
me, and therefore deserves a full description.’ 

As the title implies, the author did not intend to write a 
ritual, but an exposition of religious customs as far as he 
was acquainted with them. Indeed, to him the religious 
custom was of even more importance than the Din, or Law, 
as will be seen from the following quotation, with which 
the MS. opens :— 
m2 WN Mann ans Sm som naan san Syn owas 
492 WN IN OTN 9D DIANA DWI SMI INI OD Ip7 





' The largest list of authors quoting R. Asher is to be found in Zunz, 
Die Ritus, p. 21, note 7, from which however the quotations in the D%3N 
D'y7 and the DIN nytdyn (Nachmanides), in the name of R. Asher b. 
Meshulam, must be deducted. On the other hand, we must add to it the 
name of R, Solomon Duran in his Jesponscs, who is the only early writer 
who gives the exact title of this work: 97 SiNw 7’ (WR TAY B'yN 


mianzon apa ana Sd (§ 195). Cp. Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, 
III. 148, Michael, Or Hachayim, No. 552, and Benjacob, Ozar Hasscpha- 
rim, p. 336, No. 1994. See also Neubauer, Les Rabbins Frangais, p. 511. 
Dr. Gross, in his valuable articles in the Monatsschrift, 1868, p. 292; 
1869, p. 533; 1873, p. 401, also refers to our author, but he still confuses 
the two Ashers. I must, however, state that not all the quotations from 
the Minhagoth are to be found in the MS., but this may be accounted for 
by the fact that the MS. is both defective (breaking off in the middle 
of a passage in Hilchoth Shabbath, with the words }*X ‘WO18) and very 
carelessly written. 
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nx ’nan>) DoD Ow pre van ona odd owe Sr Sow 
pO mye sma pm dy wd pot nnd pan ons ws 
conyp> ayy onnn mtn. oneyey nom ooderrn jo tnbnn 
2D miyyd »> owen ona ins imind xd > ww opp xyo2 qwedy 
one Sy nora owen Sy ops maw wt nay Di9n And 
yrewy op Sy mn onspna dunn onyt 32) onosn oxy2 ADM 
9927 Sy sawa $5 xr vdin Sapp Saray sim oom anon 53 on 
onx ma ondyn ¢s msdn Suan am oN) AnD 3"n oon 
mynn yo 197 py ma ona jn Aan 523 any dw na 
Sys prpen aby maw by sos oon abe (read tm) amy wap) 
Sian) ean) wo OwSN wT Ww TA ord pad owd px po 
"pon Anan snwan Xd onan NO oN Ow 1232 Wwe odw 
pow 35 ONT pM 9D MMA IBD AIA WwoN oY MND 
wron bs “not owe Son xo ne pw xndwn own on Nae 72 
(la & 6) odwa am ow mowd pay pow xo Joe mn 
Of Minhagim not directly relating to the ritual, the fol- 
lowing extracts will not be found uninteresting :— 

oy os piv non maa nr protnd Syow 53 ann 
: (1b) Sdena 

mipts mers mown wx awa omovnnd Sew 55 an 
: (185) mdr 

‘DED oy awa Aw eK awa sma Sew 5. A 
smo ipa med Sew S35 vavm absa mien nay vids 
S72D2 13m) On (7) WN NP yMw ow pdond pr Sew Sot 
: (20a) x> mynn ndsxa Sax mos pnd pay 

ONDA O32 No dA maa wr wee ds proind Sew 52 wan 
aman Ed sew vp paw pn paseo Spr wars Sy aad 
ow 2 innayew nawd xd ‘ony san ta2d pw sien 
DY DN non maa wyyo wD ow b> ND po 
: (22a) mnwod 

waa p> San nay saa any ond meyd Sew 55 an 
pony now nia ond way ow mdm ine pnp wap 2d opm 
: (236) mana MND AMdnwa 12 rdw oer OMw> ONIN 

ime pdys per aoa wed sar prim mbyd Sew 52 aan 
pa ova we po Se newa we xd mad ror Srna Sy nwa 
nbswow wy ava’ naand qr sen ovdma oa by wy aya pos 
B2 
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woes. by omny mya pos qo po > rnp ¢ Sy 
seseee sop) NOD NIT. aM’ pmand xin PD KEP "v2 OVO 
myon papidy inden popw ppnon nda one a20bN2 °D ony 
man ned podim ons Sy one pay mpoa pnw pon 
: (246 & 25a) AIIM ‘ow DOYpDd pn o’nN 

DIM OWI OVINA WDwY IM OID) NW NON NA ON 
woa imx tow py an 6d wha oun ond aay oven 
3 (26a) bv 

ome Sy pyay om qm oa ms by ps yim wan 
axon Sinn Sond dw aang onesndsana pew p21 myon aand 
1s (326) SY¥IOR ND NMI AAW ABNN yo Hw ‘mM ATI 
Of passages relating either to the order of the ritual 
or to its interpretation, the following may find here a 

place :— 

qa nw 42 wea wp ‘Ab yA map aN ad YAN 
mo. MVD Wy ID ID DME wr ia wn Ddwr mm DRY 
WN seers mn opp roxy Ws “od wna xd nnd sin noni 
: (3b) Joan ov odSany iy anid wnaw nope 

Nypresname by nsnax ood aden myown $53 yan 
‘290 Sap yvandy wosyd cows Seen ane 53% Sane yw 
mon qvoy ono xinoons ‘a pass Sy seyn nan aim nds 
soa Sew moxpn by aoe em aD AM Ao tm ody voy ow 
PONT NAY AM. Pen owA YD wa pom ee-dy nD > em 
2 (46) ar aT pa yw or ay Xda AY AD eM 

nav np po mann xby qnnan Soa aod ayn qees Soa) 

: (5a) ADO. ANEAD AwTAA IEA 9b 
1x3 mw AAA RY ams mow Sey pow npr 
poy mp i35y) ONY Nava o'DDI9n AX¥ OMP inpd> MyKN 
ndpn cnx nossn nap ONS OD YN) DIDIn MNY Ww mdEMm 

: (8a) Samy xdy vow weapy xd mines Sond ad anon 
SN) SDN ANN 'D TW OMI 4 4D ANN &”P NWP WD 755) 
PEN TD Ww yor) yor: Ddwd ‘nm qa AN) OM IN) DDDwA 





' Almost all these quotations are to be found in the BM NINW and 
43 bo, in the respective Halachoth. About forty quotations from the 
Minhagoth are to be found in these works. 

2 See Sepher Yezirah, c. 1. 
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Seow vine Senaa pa Syo Sawn Sem ms er oon 
(85) snp Ans 42) wa Sy Aysy 

mse on”) 12 ww pos) pox ndwh ‘mn qa ‘ord pene om 
amd wpn 2’ maw ndan Sen xdy Sew Sy ny rw own 
WNW Ar nyow 2 mpnn Adyar Nd Inv Spay p’yND NDI Nn” 
naw Sw jpiwwa onded osd mynd Sys pow mon nemps on 
PIDDI IAP WM Oy yOw mp nympd> xdow sayy yw wd 
navar Sinn mbpan $53 pew yn poy prime prea wp Sw pen 
mbpna amy inn mbann 522 32 3d ya seen Saw 
Siva $y ‘ad nomads sadn apjad aw ov Sen naw bw now 
1; (9b) Town 

FMW YEp I AMIN peda sox and espn opp 
paw own “ax poNn voy “aN meow peda pa dew by 
Saannd n’an nye wan Son peer maya mow peda in 
snduinm ainsy w> meen mind on ony vd espnady 
mewn $5 py now peda imapn yo by oa7 Dry wd onespnm 
: (10a) aN ‘Dy DAI IY TD MDW peda jn 

[Owe ree MPI APD NWS INI Wee MDI TD 
‘mop? nowy mena Sse sow q3 MDI pew i> NaI 
moran iby pom adr + onmby ae xen maw en Sew orm 
WX NBO. WN WN PRY aVKY Yow mn DID Sop--+---wACIA 
ya AN TINE Sew Tow JHanw ain Pst pws. poopn 
ime poop bw 55 pet aie poqa px pee dy onony 
(112) wean daa podim 

seseee Sew omban ae erp ansieseSyra pd ear onan 
nomd poy o2nn a Dn poNA voy AN aw sD md pOIIND 
: (135) meme any nem Sy xerwD 

pr od Sy impo xin wipe ‘1 39 J. ATA TRY 19> 
nx mxvan ndynd ame porn naxw jax ino wip ww 
‘ : (14a) mnnn»o Sra 

TTIW AMO WOM Ia DIT NIM OI INI PNY tnyDw 
by pan aan nya ono win jas1 See nx ownd ore mado 
: (146) opon wer on sere ‘ny ‘en nent 
The author concludes the passage last given with the 





1 See Or Zarua, II. 11c, and DAISY, p. 52d (ed. Venice, 1596). 
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words—in Sey nny Sen maw Se moana wp ov 1937 mn 
nav Sw mbypn Sy rat ann. 

The remarks on the Sabbath Prayers are followed by 
notes relating to the Ritual and Minhagim for the Fast 
of the 9th of Ab (16a); Rosh Hashanah (164-21); the Day 
of Atonement (215), the Feast of Tabernacles (22a), the 
Passover and the Hagadah shel Pesach (22b-28b), whilst the 
rest of the MS. is taken up with Hilchoth Berachoth (29b- 
34)), the laws for Rosh Chodesh (35a-36b) and Subbath (37 
and 38). 

The authorities of which R. Asher made use, besides 
both the Talmudim and the Midrashim, are :— 

(A) The Geonim R. Amram, R. Saadyah and R. Hai Hai 
(Ga, 9a, 19b, 27a, ete.). (B) Rashi, whom he quotes as 
snpayn maby 4 (28b); R. Jacob Tam, who is quoted once as 
apy’ 5 (6a), and at another time as rm apy’ 4 (314); R. 
Samuel b. Meir (32b); R. Ishmael b. David! (18a), and R. 
Shemayah (3a). (c) R. Isaac Alfassi (20), 25a); R. Isaac 
Ibn Giat (84,12); R. Samuel Hannagid? (3a, 30a, 33a), and 
Maimonides (4a, 24), 300). (D) R. Abraham b. David (20), 
286); R. Joseph Ibn Plat® (4a, 12a, 34b, 38a), and R. Moses 
b. Joseph of Narbonne (250, 28a, 37a). 

The latest authority, as we have seen, is Maimonides. 
As he is always referred to with 5’, this work must have 
been written after 1205, which I regard as the date 
when the author flourished. Of other data the following 
one is not unimportant :—rmnnxa ayo poo wx PRT N’N) 
moot St Suey 9 yaaate pa appr 4 Satan ene poem 
Some pKa mp3 (245), ete. Now, Luzzatto, in one of his 
letters to Zunz (>’w nx, p- 669), mentions that he saw 





' See, however, MN, 100c, and 2”5, § 67, where the quotation from the 
Minhagoth reads bee ’ instead of Sew. 

2 In 8a he speaks of the 7°237 D°NW XNIDI; in 30d, WAND INN 
39297, whilst in 33a, Tn Wanw xnodn3. 

3 Only in 12a, }O1 9 IF WONT YH Nypows, etc.; 4a corresponds 
with 3°5, § 8, and MR, lle, and reads OW3. Cp. Gross, Monatss., 1873, 
p. 406. 
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a Machzor MS., with an anonymous commentary, in which 
many extracts were given—"} wx ‘1 399 Munn DD 
xdndp, and proceeds to say, that in one of these extracts 
the words are to be read :—mwp) sny nixd wy DDIM ON 
moana mows 7912 Spy? 4 Satan one wry naws! ete. 
Accordingly, this R. Jacob Nasir was the son of R. Saul, 
and must not any longer be identified with R. Jacob b. 
Meshulam. Perhaps the R. Saul b. Jacob, who is men- 
tioned in the Orchoth Chayim? was a son of this very R. 
Jacob Nasir. From another passage, in which our author 
says:—Minpo 7) AYwWA ANDI AINA NVA. newp 7331 
p’ayn3} O°x'393) ANNI (66), we may infer that he wrote a 
commentary to the whole Bible; whilst his explanation of 
bowen to Jena: - : aps 55 Stanews) prs awn xim—pdadp 
"po NNT JD OPT oN on Adnnaw mbdinn Sy ays 
mixin, leads us to conclude that his studies were not con- 
fined to theological subjects. 

This work seems to have been once bound up in one 
volume with the Sepher Hamishkal of R. Moses de Leon, 
which bears now the press mark Dd. 11, 22. For at the 
end of this letter f. 810, the title and the name of the 
author of the Sepher Hamminhagoth are marked in Latin. 
The writing of the two MSS. are also by the same hand. 
We shall thus be justified in giving here the Colophon of 
the Sepher Hamishkal, and in considering it also as a charter 
testifying the name of the owner and scribe of the Minha- 
goth : 

IMS ND) vosyd pon Ar °NaNd yd moby V3 mw oN 
ayy oad own ApIIN) AND OBS neon mow Sy nao m3 
93 nid *s21) own Aan No AD byt pwINDD3 


S. ScHECHTER. 





1 See Zunz in his notes to Asher’s edition of The Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tudela, I¥., p. 11, No.17, Cp. Gross, Monatss., 1874, p. 173, note 3. 


2 See Gross, ibid., 1869, p. 537. 
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THE LATEST RESEARCHES ON PHILO OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 


THE great advance which historical science has made in 
this century is likewise to be witnessed in the study of 
Philo of Alexandria. While in former centuries people 
occupied themselves but very little with Philo, he has now 
for some time been zealously studied, and his doctrines and 
writings are being thoroughly examined in every direction. 
Philosophers and theologians have equal interest in an 
exact investigation of Philo’s teaching. As the culmina- 
tion of Judeo-Alexandrian religious philosophy, Philo 
marks an important stage in the history of ancient 
philosophy, the latest systems of which are incompre- 
hensible without a knowledge of Philonic doctrine. 
But by reason of his intimate connection with the sacred 
literature of the Jews, and his unmistakable influence 
upon the origin and the older literature of Christianity, 
the study of his philosophy will always remain indispens- 
able for theologians, both Jewish and Christian. In the 
most recent times philologists also, and with good reason, 
have begun to direct their attention to him. As one of the 
best writers of the Hellenistic period he did not deserve to 
remain so long neglected by them. It is, however, partly 
due to the uncritical treatment of his text that Philo has 
hitherto been often misunderstood, and not met with due 
appreciation. 

It is not my purpose to give here a complete account of 
all the literature bearing on Philo.’ This literature is of 
such vast extent that an exhaustive treatment would 





' A good survey of the literature until the year 1885 is given by 
E. Schiirer in his Geschichte des jiidischen Volkex zur Zeit Jesu Christi, 
Vol. II. (Leipzig, 1886), p. 831 seq. 
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occupy a space out of all proportion to its usefulness, I 
only intend to report upon the present condition of re- 
search and upon the most recent labours, and to show 
what progress has been made of late years in our knowledge 
of Philo, at the same time pointing out how much still 
remains to be done by learned inquirers. Only by the co- 
operation of many forces can the solution of the numerous 
important problems be achieved. In particular, I would 
here earnestly exhort all those who are well versed in 
Jewish literature to occupy themselves more with Philo 
than has hitherto been done. They will find in him a pro- 
fitable field of labour. 

The first efforts at a complete presentation of the phi/o- 
sophy of Philo were the works of Gfrérer and Dihne.' 
Both of these, meritorious as they were in their time, must 
still be on the whole considered as failures. Both writers 
approached Philo with preconceived opinions and with a 
(lecided tendency ; both were less ccncerned in interpreting 
Philo himself out of his writings than in explaining the 
origin of Christianity from Philo. By this method it was 
of course impossible for them to succeed in obtaining a just 
estimate of Philo.” Similarly, what they assert concerning 
the origin of the Judwo-Alexandrian religious philosophy, 
and its traces in the pre-Philonic Jewish Hellenistic 
literature, is almost throughout ineorrect. It is a totally 
perverse notion to regard the translation of the LXX. as 
produced under the influence of Greek philosophy. Of all 
the writings of the Judieo-Hellenistic literature which arose 
before Philo, the Wisdom of Solomon is (Aristobulus apart) 
the only one in which the influence of Greek philosophy 
can be clearly traced. The first genuinely scientific pre- 
sentation of the Philonic philosophy was given by Ed. Zeller 





' Gfrorer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie, 2 vols, (Stuttgart, 
1831). Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jiidisch-alewandrinisehen 
Religions-Philosophie, 2 vols. (Halle, 1834). 


? See Freudenthal, Frankel’s Wonatsschrift, 1869, p. 411 seq. 
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in the standard work, “Die Philosophie der Griechen.” ! 
With admirable lucidity and vividness, Zeller describes 
how Philo, starting from the Jewish beliet in revelation and 
adhering strictly to it, but on the other hand filled with 
the Hellenic spirit and convinced of the great worth of 
Hellenic culture, sought by means of allegorical explanation 
of the actual words of the Bible to harmonise the religion of 
Judaism with Greek speculation, and thereby created a 
philosophical system, which, full though it be of contra- 
dictions and obscurities, still manifests an individual and 
independent character, and must be recognised as an 
essential link in the development of Greek philosophy. 
In the introductory remarks, too, concerning the origin of 
the Judieo-Alexandrian philosophy, and the real and alleged 
traces of Greek influence in the Judzo-Hellenistic literature, 
Zeller’s keen and impartial judgment is seen. Only in regard 
to the Essenes does he cling, even in his third edition, to the 
erroneous opinion that they were a product of the influence 
of neo-Pythagoreanism upon Judaism. This view, in my 
opinion, cannot hold its ground ; the Essenes were a purely 
Jewish sect, a society in which the Jewish laws of purity 
were practised with the utmost rigour, and carried to an 
exaggerated extreme. 

Besides Zeller’s, we have now the delineation of James 
Drummond.? Dr. Drummond’s work is a highly meritorious 
production based upon a thorough knowledge of Philo. 
In impartiality and objectivity, his treatment of the subject 
is not inferior to Zeller’s, while he excels the German 
scholar in fulness. Both works, of course, deal only 
with the philosophical contents of the Philonic writings. 
In both reference is made, in the case of the most im- 
portant teachings, to the Greek sources from which Philo 
preferentially drew. Philo was notoriously eclectic; in 





' Part 3, Section 2 (3rd edition 1881), pp. 338-418. 


2 Philo-Judeus, or the Jewish-Alerandrian philosophy in its develop- 
ment and completion, by James Drummond, 2 vols. (London, 1888). 
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the philosophical teachings which he derives from the 
words of the Bible he follows first one, then the other 
school. He has drawn most abundantly from Plato 
(doctrine of ideas, creation), and from the Stoies (doctrine 
of the Logos, Ethics); in his symbolism of nurabers he 
attaches himself to the Pythagorean (or the Pythagorising 
Stoic) school; but he has also borrowed much from the 
Peripatetic philosophy, and occasionally even did not 
disdain the teachings of the Sceptics. Philo’s dependence 
upon different schools of philosophy requires to be more 
minutely investigated and established, for the better 
understanding of the various parts of his system and of 
some of his works. In this respect the first attempts 
only have hitherto been made. It is chiefly the doctrine 
of the Logos that has formed the subject of special in- 
vestigation.'! Philo’s theory of knowledge has lately been 
treated by a young Breslau scholar, Max Freudenthal.? If 
the various writings are more closely investigated with an 
eye to their philosophic contents, many not unimportant 
results for the history of the philosophy of the Hellenistic 
period may thereby be gained. J. Bernays gave an 
example of this in his unfortunately unfinished com- 
mentary on the IIepi ag@apoias xoopov., Hans von 
Arnim’s book contains a thorough examination of the 
sources.* It consists of three treatises. In the first the 
contents of the ITepi adg@acias xoopov are analysed ; in the 
second it is shown that Philo, in the section of the De 





1 Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der gricchischen Philosophie, pp. 
204-297 (Leipsic, 1872) ; Soulier, Za doctrine dw Logos chez Philon d’ Alew- 
andrie (Turin, 1876); Réville, Le Logos daprés Philon W Alexandrie 
(Genéve, 1877); La doctrine du Logos dans le quatrieme évangile ct dans 
les ceuvres de Philon (Paris, 1881). 

2 Max Freudenthal, Die Erkenntnislehre Philos von Alexandria (Berlin, 
1891). 

3 Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften (Philoz. 
Hist. Classe, 1882). 

* Hans von Arnim, Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alexandria (Berlin, 
1888). 
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EKbrietate (Mang. I. 383-388), which deals with the un- 
trustworthiness of sensuous perceptions, made use of the 
well-known tpozox of the sceptic Aenesidemus, to which, 
moreover, one passage of the book De Vita Josephi (Mang. 
II. 59) is referred ; in the third treatise Arnim deals with 
the Stoic problem, ei weOvaOncere 6 copes, discussed by 
Philo in his work De Plantatione Noe (Mang. I. 350-256): 
It is greatly to be desired that more of such investigations 
were set on foot; then in time it could be precisely 
determined in how far Philo, in his philosophical views, is 
dependent upon Greek philosophy, and to what extent he 
is original. 

The philosophical teachings of Philo show us the author 
from one side only, viz., that on which he appears most 
closely united to Hellenism. The other side of the Philonic 
literature is the theological, from which he approaches us as 
a professor and defender of Judaism. Philo is not only a 
philosopher, but in a still higher degree a writer on religion 
and a Bible exegete. Few of his writings are purely 
philosophical ; most of them are in their essence expository 
works on the Bible, philosophical teachings, which, in 
reality, have grown up on Greek soil, and been attached 
to the words of Holy Writ. The kind of exegesis of 
which Philo mostly made use, was, as is well known, the 
method of allegory. This system of exegesis was not 
invented by Philo; long before his time it was prac- 
tised by the Greeks as well as by the Jews. The Stoics 
employed allegory in their explanation of the Homeric 
poems, and in the interpretation of the Greek myths of 
gods and heroes; by aid of allegorical explanation they 
sought to indicate that their own philosophical teachings 
were already displayed in Homer and in the ancient 
myths. Among the men of his own faith also, Philo had 
forerunners in the art of allegorical interpretation. He 
himself testifies to this, for in his explanation of passages 
in Scripture he frequently appeals to older exegetes, and 
adduces at times various interpretations of a_ single 
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Biblical passage which point to well-known traditions. 
He further reports that in the societies of the Essenes and 
Therapeute the Biblical writings used to be explained 
allegorically. Besides this, we know that, before Philo, 
Aristobulus sought, by means of allegorical interpreta- 
tions, to trace doctrines of Greek philosophy in the Jewish 
religion. 

To Philo’s Bible exegesis many weighty problems are 
attached. The first question is—What is Philo’s relation to 
the Septuagint? It is certain that Philo did not make use 
of the Hebrew text of the Holy Scripture, but of the Greek 
translation by the LXX. True, he was not quite unac- 
quainted with Hebrew, as we can infer from his etymo- 
logies of Hebrew expressions, but he was not so conversant 
with it as with Greek ; he, therefore, preferred to base his 
exegesis upon the translation of the LXX., commonly 
employed by the Alexandrian Jews, ascribing to it the 
same sanctity and binding force as to the Hebrew original. 
As Philo is the earliest writer who made use of the LXX., 
which he frequently quotes, it is evident how high a value 
his citations and interpretations have for the criticism and 
the restoration of the original form of the Septuagint, the 
text of which has, in the. course of time, undergone so 
many changes and disfigurements. We can, in fact, per- 
ceive that Philo, in certain passages, had before him another 
and better text of the Greek translation, than is offered by 
the extant MSS. and editions of the Septuagint. I will only 
quote one example. The text of the Septuagint, Gen. iii. 24, 
is, xal €€éBarev tov ‘Addu xal xatexicev avTOV aTévavTt 
tov tapadecicov ths tpudis nal Erakev ta yepovBiy Kal 
THY proyivynv poudaiav tHv atpepopévny durdocewv thy ddov 
tov EvAou THs was. Here, owing to the additions of adtov 
and xal érafev, which are not found in the Hebrew text, 
the meaning of the sentence is completely altered. But 
Philo, in De Cherubim 4 (I. p. 140), reproduces this sentence 
in the modified form, rote xat  pdroyivn poudaia Kai ta 
xepouBiu dvtixpvd Tod mapadeicou TH oixnow ioxe. Hence 
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we must assume that Philo, in his copy of the Septua- 
gint, read .... kai xat@xicev arévavte Tod trapadeicou 
Ths Tpudis Ta xepovBiu Kat tv Proyivnv pouwpaiav, ie., 
exactly in accordance with the Masoretic text. On the 
Bible quotations in Philo, Zach. Frankel, in his learned and 
ingenious writings on the Septuagint,’ has incidentally 
made several observations. C. Siegfried? has collected 
Philo’s Bible quotations and compared them with the 
text of the Septuagint. Buta final solution of the question 
has not been brought about, and, indeed, has not hitherto 
been possible. For the text of Philo as presented in exist- 
ing editions is not trustworthy; frequently the Biblical 
citations have not the same form in which Philo wrote 
them ; they have been altered, partly by the copyists of the 
MSS. and partly by the editors, to bring them into agree- 
ment with the accepted text of the Septuagint. From the 
oldest traditional sources, however, the correct reading can 
at times be restored. Philo’s relation to the Septuagint 
will only be accurately determined when the new edition 
of his works, with the text emended according to the 
best MSS., lies before us. 

Z. Frankel was the first to duly recognise and correctly 
represent the true character of Philo’s interpretation of the 
Bible, and its sharp contrast to the Palestinian exegesis.’ 
But notwithstanding this essential difference in the 
conception and explanation of Holy Writ, we still find 
points of contact between Philo and Palestinian works. 
Not a few of Philo’s allegorical interpretations are to 
be met with in the Midrashim (Bereshit Rabba, Jalkut, 
ete.). Here arises the important question: Has Philo drawn 
from the Palestinian Midrash, or have Philonic ideas and 





1 Vorstudien zu der S-ptuaginta (Leipsic, 1841) ; Ueber den Einfluss der 
Palaestinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik (Leipsic, 
1851). 

® Leitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie (1873). 

3 Ucher palestinische und alexand rinische Schriftforschung (Programm. 
Breslau, 1854). 
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expositions passed over into the Midrashim? To answer 
this question, a thorough investigation is needed into the 
origin, sources and dates of the Midrashim. It were 
greatly to be desired that those learned in Talmudic 
literature should apply themselves to this important task. 
A few parallels from Midrashic literature C. Siegfried has 
collected in his book on Philo. This learned work' is a most 
valuable contribution to the exegesis of Philo, and to the 
history of his influence upon later literature. The first part 
of the book treats of the rules of the allegorical interpre- 
tation of Scripture, and then gives a complete view of the 
teaching of Philo according to his allegorical explanations. 
In the second part Siegfried discusses Philo’s influence upon 
later Jewish, and particularly upon Christian literature (New 
Testament and Church-fathers). Obviously, however, the 
section on Philo’s relation to Hebrew literature requires, 
after what has been said above, to be considerably supple- 
mented. The introduction contains among other things 
an industriously collected, but still very incomplete Philonic 
glossary. 

As the allegorical method of exposition preponderates in 
the Philonic writings, we find, upon bringing the Palestinian 
religious sources into comparison, that Philo occupies him- 
self chiefly with that element of the Talmudic literature 
which it is customary to sum up under the term Agada. 
The Philonic writings represent, so to speak, the Alex- 
andrian Agada. But the other side of the Talmudic 
literature, the Halacha is, likewise, not altogether absent in 
Philo. It is to be met with in those writings in which the 
allegorical is pushed into the background by the historico- 
ethical explanation, especially in the work De specialibus 
legibus, in which Philo interprets in systematic fashion the 
Mosaic legislation. The relation of Philo to the Palestinian 





' Carl Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des alten Tcstaments 
an sich selbst und nach seinem geschichtlichen Einfluss betrachtet. (Jena, 
1875.) 
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Halacha B. Ritter has made clear in an able monograph." 
Philo does not simply offer a paraphrase to the Biblical laws ; 
in his representation and exposition he frequently travels 
beyond the letter of the Mosaic ordinances. It is not to 
be assumed that such expansions of the Biblical commands 
were invented by Philo himself; it is much more probable 
that they were founded upon a particular tradition or 
upon the actual practice then in vogue in Egypt. Some 
of the legal decisions mentioned by Philo which do not 
directly follow from the Bible, occur also, as Ritter 
proves, in the Palestinian Halacha. On the other hand, 
however, there are also decisions in which Philo di- 
verges from the Talmudic sources. In these cases, too, we 
have probably no mere subjective opinions of Philo. The 
presumption was entertained by Z. Frankel, that in 
Egypt, in many cases, different usages may have prevailed 
from those which obtained in Palestine. Ritter is of the 
same opinion, and not without justification refers back 
many of those laws in Philo which are not in accord with 
the Palestinian Halacha, to decisions and ordinances of 
the Jewish Synhedrion of Alexandria. 

We now come to the literary and historical works on 
Philo, and will, in the first place, state the results which 
have recently been arrived at, concerning the order and 
classification of the Philonic writings. A definite tradition 
of the order and sequence of the Philonic works does not 
exist. Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ii. 18), it is true, gives a list 
of the writings of Philo, but it is so confused that we can 
make no practical use of it as a systematic arrangement. 
In the MSS., the sequence of the writings is entirely 
different, and nowhere is any definite system of arrange- 
ment recognisable. We must, therefore, endeavour to 
supply a proper division and sequence, according to the 
contents of his writings. The first editor, Adrianus 





' Philo und die Halacha, Fine vergleichende Studie unter stetcr 
Beriicksichtigung des Joscephus, (Leipsic, 1879.) 
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Turnebus, already attempted to introduce some order 
in the confusion, and to group together writings of 
similar import, but with no marked success. Far 
better is the arrangement and sequence of the writings 
in Mangey’s edition, which to the present time remains 
of paramount authority. During this century, valuable 
contributions to the correct classification of the works 
of Philo have been supplied by Gfrorer (see p. 25, 
note 1 above), Diahne,’ Grossmann,? Ewald,’ and quite 
recently by Schiirer and Massebieau* I here briefly 
summarise the most important results yielded by these 
treatises. Speaking in general terms, three great categories 
can be distinguished in the works of Philo, viz., writings 
on the exposition of the Pentateuch, historico-apologetic 
writings, and philosophical writings. The first group is 
the most comprehensive, embracing more than three- 
quarters of the Philonie writings. 

I. Exegetical Writings on the Pentateuch—For the explana- 
tion of the Pentateuch, Philo composed three great works, 
each of which is again divided into several books. 

1. Questiones et Solutiones (Zntjyata Kal Rvcews), a 
short explanation of the Bible according to the literal sense 
(ro pytov, ad litteram), and the allegorical sense (pos 
Siavovay, ad mentem), in the form of question and answer. 
Of this work, Eusebius mentions eleven books, six books 
on Genesis, and five on Exodus. The Greek original is 
lost; we know the work chiefly through an Armenian 
translation, which was edited by Aucher, together with a 
Latin translation (Venice, 1826). The Armenian transla- 
tion contains four books on Genesis (ii.—xxviii.), and two 
books on Exodus (xii. 2—23, and xx. 25—xxviii. 38.) The 
four books on Genesis correspond probably to the six 





! Theologische Studicn und Kritiken, 1833, pages 984-1040. 

2 De Philonis Judi operum continua serie et ordine chronologico, L., II. 
(Leipsic, 1841, 1842.) 

3 Geschichte des Volhes Israel, 3rd edition, vol. vi., pages 257-312. 

4 Le Classement des Gluvres de Philon, (Paris, 1889.) 
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books of Eusebius, the fourth book on Genesis containing 
no doubt also the fifth and sixth mentioned by Eusebius. 
The two books on Exodus are very likely the same as the 
second and fifth of the five books referred to by Eusebius. 
This work was much used in the Middle Age by the 
Chureh-fathers and in anthologies ; hence it is possible to 
restore the Greek text in many sections. 

2. The great Allegorical Commentary on Genesis (Népwv 
iep@v adAnyopia).—In this work allegory rules exclusively; 
by allegorising the events narrated in Genesis, Philo 
gives us a history of the human soul, a system of 
psychology and ethics, the aim of which is the union of 
the human soul with God. Of all Philo’s works this is the 
most comprehensive ; to it belong all the writings which are 
printed in the first volume of Mangey’s edition (with the 
exception of De Opificio Mundi): Legum Allegoriarum lib. L,, 
IL., III., De Cherubim, De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, Quod 
deterius potiori insidiari soleat, De posteritate Caini, De Gigan- 
tibus, Quod Deus sit immutabilis, De Agricultura, De Planta- 
tione Noe, De Ebrietate (consisted originally of two books, 
the second, with the exception of a few fragments, being 
lost), De Sobrietate, De Confusione Linguarum, De Migratione 
Abrahami, Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres sit, De Congressu 
querende eruditionis gratia, De Profugis, De Mutatione No- 
minum, De Deo (only preserved in the Armenian translation), 
De Somuniis, lib. I., I. (the last named originally contained, as 
Eusebius shows, five books, of which the first three are lost). 
On the origin of these writings, and their true character, 
Ewald and Frankel were the first to express the correct view, 
which was then more minutely expounded and defended 
by Prof. Freudenthal.’ All writings belonging to this 
work probably proceeded from religious discourses which 
Philo delivered on the Jewish festivals to assemblies in 
Alexandria, and which he later worked out in connected 





’ Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift iiber die Herrschaft der 
Vernunft (Breslau, 1869), pp. 7—9, 187—141. 
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commentaries. This circumstance explains also the mani- 
fold points of contact with the Palestinian Midrashim, 
which likewise had their origin in religious discourses. 

3. The Presentation of the Mosaic Legislation—In this 
historico-exegetic work Philo expounds the Mosaic ordi- 
nances chiefly according to their literal sense, without, how- 
ever, excluding the allegorical method of interpretation. 
The work may be divided into three parts. By way of 
introduction, Philo gives an account of the Biblical narrat- 
ing of the creation, which Moses, according to Philo, inten- 
tionally placed at the head of his legislation. Thereupon 
follow the biographies of the patriarchs, and then the 
exposition of the Mosaic legislation. To this work, accord- 
ingly, belong the foilowing writings:—De Opificio Mundi, 
De Abrahamo,' De Josepho, De Decalogo, De Specialibus 
Legibus. The work, De Specialibus Legibus, treats in full 
detail of the Ten Commandments, and is divided into four 
books : in the first book the first and second commandments 
are dealt with; in the second book, the third, fourth, and 
fifth ; in the third book, the sixth and seventh; in the 
fourth, the eighth, ninth, and tenth commandments. 
To these four books certain writings are to be assigned 
which have hitherto been mostly known under 
special titles. To the first book belong: De Circum- 
cisione, De Monarchia, lib. 1., Il., De Praemiis Sacerdotum, 
De Victimis, De Victimas Offerentibus. Of the second 
book, only fragments are to be found in the ordinary 
editions ; the complete text was first edited by Tischen- 
dorf (Philonea, Leipsic, 1868) from the Florentine 
MS. To the fourth book, which Mangey first edited 
in full from an Oxford MS., belong also the. sections 
De Judice, De Concupiscentia, De Justitia, De Creatione 
Principum, and as appendix, De Fortitudine, De Praemiis 
et Penis, De Execrationibus. 





1 In the same manner, Philo appears to have described the lives of 
Isaac and Jacob, of which books, however, nothing has been preserved. 
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II. Historico-Apologetic Writings—The writings of the 
first category appealed almost exclusively to Jewish 
readers. On the other hand, the’ writings which we sum 
up in these two groups were destined for a wider circle 
of readers. In them Philo has an apologetic object in 
view ; he wishes to make the Greeks acquainted with the 
moral teachings of Judaism, and to defend the Jewish 
religion against the attacks of its opponents. The 
allegorical method of interpretation is not made use of 
in these writings. The following works belong to this 
group :— 

1. The books, De Vita Mosis,a panegyrie on Moses as 
leader of the people, as lawgiver, priest, and prophet. A 
few short tractates, De Caritate, De Penitentia, De Nobili- 
tate, form an appendix to this work. One treatise, De 
Pietate (IIepi etce8eias), to which reference is made at 
the commencement of De Caritate, is lost. In one part of 
the MSS., the work De Fortitudine is connected with the 
dissertations De Caritate and De Penitentia, and Schiirer 
attempts to justify this connection. On the other hand, 
Gfrorer and Diihne, and lately, Massebieau, have convinc- 
ingly demonstrated that De Fortitudine is more naturally 
connected with De Justitia, and, therefore, belongs to the 
work, De Specialibus Legibus. 

2. The writings Contra Flaceum and Legatio ad Caium.— 
Philo’s account of the persecution under Caligula has not 
come down to us in a complete form. According to Euse- 
bius, the work consisted of five books; the larger part is, 
therefore, lost. 

3. Two works of Philo, concerning which we have 
information only through quotations in Eusebius—the 
‘TroGerixa and rept Tovdaiwv (cr Arodoyia brép Tovdaiwv)— 
were likewise of apologetic character. From the ‘Trroferuxd 
Eusebius quotes a fragment, in which Philo refutes the 
erroneous opinions of opponents on the origin of the Jewish 
nation, and gives a short abstract of the Mosaic laws. 
From the ‘Arondoyia trép Iovdaiwv Eusebius quotes Philo’s 
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account of the Essenes. Massebieau conjectures that the 
writing, De Vita Contempiativa, formed originally a con- 
stituent part of this Azronoyla. I shall return to this work 
later on. 

III. Philosophical Writings—In these works Philo dis- 
cusses specific philosophical problems quite in the manner 
of the Greek philosophers of his time, without reference to 
the Bible and without giving any prominence to his Jewish 
belief. Only in a few incidental remarks on the Jews, 
or in a short quotation from the Bible, does the Jewish 
religion of the author come into evidence. It is very 
probable that these are writings of Philos early 
youth; that they date from a period when Philo, still 
occupied with his own intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, zealously applied himself to the study of Greek 
philosophy, and when he had not yet arrived at that 
independent Weltanschauung which was the offspring 
of a union of the Jewish belief in revelation with 
Greek philosophy. This accounts for the circumstance 
that certain external defects attach to these writings which 
we do not. observe in the other works of Philo. To this 
group the following writings belong :—1. Quod o:nnis probus 
liber sit (Ilepi rob ravta o7rovdaiov €devPepov elvac)—the 
continuation of a lost work which Eusebius mentions, in 
which the converse proposition was proved (epi tov 7avta 
faddov dovdov eivar). 2. De Aiternitate mundi (Ilepi apGapaias 
xogpov)—a work to which J. Bernays has devoted con- 
siderable labour, and which has recently been edited 
by Franz Cumont (Berlin, 1891). 3. De Providentia 
(ITept mpovoias), preserved, as a whole, only in an 
Armenian translation consisting of two books, though the 
tirst book exisls apparently not quite in its original form, 
but in a Christian revision. Two larger Greek fragments 
have come down to us from Eusebius. 4. Alexander, sive de 
Animalibus (AréEav8pos 4 mepi tod Noyov Exev Ta ddoya Sea), 
also preserved only in the Armenian translation. The two 
last-named writings are in dialogue form. 
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The genuineness of some of Philo’s writings has of late 
years been strongly contested. The greatest amount of 
doubt has been cast upon the authenticity of the work, De 
Vita Contemplativa, which deals with the Therapeute, 
because it was not believed that such an ascetic sect could 
have existed in the time of Philo. The view that the 
Therapeute were not Jews, but Christians, is very old, and 
was predominant during the whole of the Middle Ages till 
modern times. Since Eusebius, all the Church fathers and 
theologians regarded the Therapeute as Christian monks. 
As, however, Philo was known as the author of De Vita 
Contemplativa, a legend was invented for the explanation 
of this contradiction, to the effect that Philo met the 
apostle Peter. in Rome (as Seneca is alleged to have 
met Paul), and through him became acquainted with Chris- 
tianity. After Protestant criticism had overthrown this 
legend, opinions on the Therapeute became divided. 
Some considered them as representatives of a philosophic 
tendency in Judaism, called forth by the Alexandrian 
philosophy ; another identified them with the Essenes, 
describing them, so to speak, as Egyptian Essenes. 
Some, however, wished to deny to the Therapeute all 
historic reality, and regarded the work, De Vita Contem- 
plativa, as a romance. But, during the most recent times, 
the opinion of the Church fathers, that the Therapeutz 
were Christian ascetics, has been again revived, and, as a 
consequence, the Philonic authorship of the De Vita Contem- 
plativa had to be denied. Professor Graetz! was the first to 
assert the unauthenticity of this work, and he pronounced 
the Therapeutz to be Christian ascetics of the second or 
third century after Christ, and the De Vita Contemplativa 
to be the work of a Christian belonging to the Gnostic or 
Montanistic circle, who wished to idealise the ascetic mode 
of life. At the same time others also took up their stand 
against Philo’s authorship, although they did not exactly 





1 Geschichte der Juden, Vol. III. (2nd edition), p. 463, seg. 
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declare the Therapeutz to be Christians. Nicolas’ was of 
opinion that De Vita Contemplativa was written by a Jew 
living at the end of the third century, whose enthusiasm 
for ascetic life, and envy of Christian ascetics, induced 
him to set up an ideal image of Jewish asceticism. 
In the same manner, Kuenen? considered De Vita Contem- 
plativa a romance of the third century. 

The view expressed by Professor Graetz was defended 
in the fullest manner and with extraordinary learn- 
ing and ingenuity by P. E. Lucius.* Lucius asserted 
De Vita Contemplativa to be an apology of Christian 
asceticism, written in the -third century under Philo’s 
name. His demonstration appeared so convincing, that 
the ancient controversy was then deemed finally settled. 
In Germany, Lucius’ theory received the unconditional 
assent of most scholars, men like Zeller, Schiirer, Harnack, 
and others. In spite of all this, his view must be pro- 
nounced to have been mistaken. L. Massebieau, in an 
excellent essay,‘ has most successfully defended the 
genuineness of De Vita Contemplativa against Lucius’ 
attack. By means of an exact analysis, resting upon 
a thorough knowledge of Philo, and by comparison 
with Philo’s other writings, he has shown that De Vita 
Contemplativa moves throughout in the Philonic circle 
of ideas, and is nowhere opposed to Philo’s philo- 
sophic opinions. The style is so completely Philonic 
that not one word occurs that is not used, or might 
not well have been used by him, while in the whole book 
there is scarcely a sentence which could not be supported 
by parallels from the other writings of Philo. This 
circumstance, if the work is authentic, has nothing remark- 





1 Revue de Théologie (Strasburg, 1868), p. 25, seq. 

2 De Godsdienst van Israel, Vol. II., p. 440, seq. 

% Die Therapeuten und ihre Stellung in der Geschichte der Ashese. (Stras- 
burg, 1879.) 

4 Revue de l’Histoire des Religions, Vol. XVI. (1887), pp. 170-198, 
284-319. 
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able in it, as Philo shows a fondness for repeating again 
and again the same ideas in the same words; it would, 
however, be inexplicable on the contrary hypothesis. 
An imitation is always in some way or other distinguish- 
able from an original work. De Vita Contemplativa 
differs in nothing from the other writings of Philo. 
That any one (and especially a Christian author of the 
third century) should have constructed out of diverse 
sentences and ideas of Philo a piece of mosaic in’‘a manner 
so ingenious as to render it, in regard both to contents and 
style, undistinguishable from an authentic work of Philo’s, 
is an impossible assumption. That under the Thera- 
peutz Christian ascetics are depicted, is not proved by 
the references of Lucius to Patristic literature. In the 
description of the Therapeutez there is nothing to pre- 
vent us from regarding them as a Jewish sect. While 
they differed from the great mass of Jews in many 
peculiarities of external life, in their religious views 
they did not separate themselves from those who were 
faithful followers of the law. It was precisely in Egypt, 
the home of the New-Pythagorean-Orphic mysticism, 
where the birth of a similar tendency in Judaism is not 
surprising. Lucius adduces as a proof of the unauthenticity 
of the work, that before Eusebius the Therapeute are 
nowhere mentioned. <An argumentum ex silentio has always 
something suspicious about it; in this case it is quite 
inadmissible. There are facts enough in the history 
of mankind, and among them many more remarkable 
than the existence of the Therapeutz, for which we 
have only one witness, but which nevertheless admit of no 
doubt. For upon whom lay a necessity to make any men- 
tion of the Therapeute ? Josephus might perhaps have 
referred to them in passing, but it was not necessary for 
him to do so, as he concerned himself little with the con- 
dition of the Egyptian Jews. Perhaps, also, in his time 
there were no longer any Therapeutz, and it is doubtful 
whether he was acquainted with all the writings of Philo. 
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Still less had Greek and Roman writers cause to speak of 
a small society among the Jewish inhabitants of Egypt. 
That the Church fathers, who lived before Euse- 
bius, never mentioned the sect of Therapeute, certainly 
appears remarkable. But either they did not know the 
work De Vita Contempilativa—for we need not take for 
granted that the writings of Philo were as familiar to 
all of them as to Eusebius—or they saw in the Thera- 
peutz nothing more than they really were, a Jewish 
brotherhood, and therefore considered that they had no 
occasion to concern themselves with them; while 
Eusebius, who drew up a complete inventory of the 
Philonie writings, thought he could recognise in the Thera- 
peutze Christian ascetics, and therefore treated of them with 
much minuteness. In one point only was Lucius right, 
viz., in regard to the relation of the treatise on the Thera- 
peutze to the work Quod omnis probus liber sit. The work 
De Vita Contemplativa begins with the words :—Egcatwv 
mépt Siarex Geis, of Tov mpaxtixov efnwoav Kai Sierovycav 
Biov . . . . avdtixa Kai repli tTav Oewpiav doracapévov 
akorovbia tis mpayuateias éropuevos Ta TpoonKovta rékw. 
It therefore presents itself as a pendant and continuation to 
a treatise on the Essenes. These words have generally been 
referred to the work Quod omnis probus liter sit, in which 
in one passage (§ 12, 13) the Essenes are spoken of, and in 
the editions, as well as in most of the MSS., the two 
writings are found side by side. Lucius quite correctly 
remarks that the connection is a forced and unnatural one. 
For Quod omnis probus liber sit does not exclusively depict 
the practical life of the Essenes (as De Vita Contemplativa 
depicts the theoretical life of the Therapeutz), but discusses 
the philosophical theory that only the wise man is free, 
and only among other examples incidentally makes mention 
of the Essenes. The connection is also impossible for this 
reason: Quod omnis probus liber sit was probably a youthful 
work of Philo, while the other treatise on the Therapeutze 
must have been composed many years later, as Philo’s fully 
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formed and worked out philosophic doctrines are already to 
be found in it. Philo must have dealt with the Essenes in 
another work, in which he described them as an example of 
mpaxtixos Bios,and the companion picturethereto was formed 
by the treatise on the Therapeute, whom Philo depicts as 
representatives of Oewpyntixos Bios. But that Philo spoke 
of the Essenes in another place also is expressly certified 
by Eusebins. From one of Philo’s lost works, Azrodoyia 
tmép Tovdaiwy, Eusebius quotes a fragment which treats of 
the Essenes. Massebieau conjectures, with great probability, 
that the tractate on the Therapeutz also belonged originally 
to this apologetic work, but having afterwards become 
detached from it, was henceforward handed down as a 
separate treatise, while the remaining portions of the work 
were lost. 

Some have also attempted to deny to Philo the author- 
ship of the work, Quod omnis probus liber sit. Z. Frankel! 
advanced several reasons against its genuineness, which are, 
however, of not much weight, because this work belongs to 
the purely philosophical treatises of Philo, which in their 
external form deviate slightly from his other writings. 
Frankel characterises the’ work in the following words :— 
“Upon close investigation it is seen that we have here the 
school exercise of a philosophical tyro. No original 
thought, no living exposition ; only a piling-up of borrowed 
sentences and examples.’ This is quite correct, but 
is no proof against the Philonic authorship. It is a 
youthful work of Philo; this explains everything. The 
style, however, is already distinctively Philonic. Recently 
a fresh attempt has been made by R. Ausfeld? to disprove 
the authenticity of the work, but without result; he has 
been completely refuted by P. Wendland.* 





' Ueber Palestinische und Alexandrinische Schriftforschung, p. 32. 


2 De Libro Wepi rov ravra omovéaior tivat thedOepor qui inter Philonis 
Alezandrini Opera fertur. (Diss, Gottinge, 1887.) 
3 Archiv fir Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. I. (1888), pp. 509-517. 
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From similar reasons Z. Frankel had pronounced the 
treatise De Eternitate Mundi (IIept ap@Oapcias xoopov) un- 
authentic, and J. Bernays concurred in his opinion. 
Bernays’ authority on such matters was so influential, 
that its unauthenticity was generally regarded as certain, 
Latterly, however, F. Cumont, in the Prolegomena to 
his edition (Berlin, 1891), has successfully defended the 
genuineness of this work. Its Philonic character can as 
little be denied as in the case of Quod omnis probus liber sit. 
The same character, too, marks the treatise De Providentia, 
the genuineness of which will be established by my friend, 
P. Wendland, in a book already in the press.’ 

Unquestionably spurious is the little work De Mundo 
(IIepi_ xoopov), which is nothing but a compilation from 
various portions of the IIep) dapOapcias xécpyov, and of 
other Philonic works. The De Sampsone and De Iona, 
discourses extant in Armenian, which have come by 
chance among the Philonic writings, also falsely bear the 
name of Philo. 

What has chiefly been neglected hitherto is the text of 
Philo’s works. Since Thomas Mangey—ie., for 150 years— 
no critical edition of Philo’s works has been forthcoming. 
The few editions which have appeared since then are based 
mainly upon Mangey’s text. Mangey’s edition (two vols., 
London, 1742) was undeniably a great advance upon the 
editio princeps (Paris, 1553) of Adrianus Turnebus. For 
that which he accomplished for Philo the highest credit 
is due to him. He introduced a better order into the 
Philonic writings; he edited for the first time some 
works which were missing in Turnebus’ edition; he com- 
pared, or caused to be compared, a number of important 
MSS., and partly by their help, and partly by means of 
his own shrewd conjectures, he emended the text in 
many places, and cleared it of mistakes; finally, he 





1 (It has just now appeared: Philos Schrift iiber die Vorschung. Hin 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der nacharistotelisehen Philosophie. Von Paul 
Wendland, Berlin, 1892. ] 
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first collected the fragments of the lost works, and for this 
purpose made use of the various Catene and Florilegia. 
But what progress has been made in science during the 
last 150 years! How greatly have literary aids increased, 
how much have methods improved, how differently is 
philological criticism now employed! Who can, there- 
fore, wonder that Mangey’s edition no longer suffices for 
our time; who will deny that an edition of Philo, which 
should answer every scientific demand of the present day, 
would necessarily present a very different appearance ? 
MSS. must be more widely examined and utilised than 
was or could be done by Mangey, and in the estimation 
and employment of MSS. readings, a more methodical 
criticism must be followed. For the collection of frag- 
ments and the reconstruction of the lost writings much 
new and valuable material has been obtained, through the 
discovery of Armenian translations of Philo’s works, 
through the researches into Church fathers, and among 
Christian anthologies. 

The need of a new edition of Philo has been felt for a 
long time. More than sixty years ago, Grossmann (Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Leipsic) formed the plan of preparing 
a critical edition. Acting under his direction, the celebrated 
C. Tischendorf compared the Philonic MSS. in Paris and 
Italy. But Grossmann died in 1857, without having made 
as much as a commencement towards carrying his purpose 
into execution. Another theologian, Dr. Otto, took up the 
scheme, but he also died without having brought it to 
realisation. The two complete editions which have ap- 
peared in Germany in this century—the one under the 
charge of Richter (8 vols., Leipsic, 1828—1830) ; the other 
the stereotyped edition of Tauchnitz (8 vols., Leipsic, 
1851—1853)—give in the main the text of Mangey’s 
edition, and contain no other additional matter than the 
Latin translation of those works of Philo which were 
edited by Aucher from the Armenian. For the rest 
only a few writings have been edited in a separate form. 
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Tischendorf, in his Philonea,’ upon the basis of a careful 
comparison of MSS., brought out a complete and improved 
text of two..treatises, which were very imperfectly 
edited by Mangey, viz., the second book De Specialibus 
Legibus, and the treatise De Posteritate Caini. J. Bernays 
showed, in an ingenious treatise,? that in the work Iepi 
ag@apoias xocpou, the order was disturbed through a dis- 
placement of the leaves, and he afterwards edited the text, 
restored according to its original sequence, and greatly 
improved.* This work was recently again edited by F. 
Cumont, as is mentioned above. The Greek fragments of 
the books, either lost or only preserved in Armenian trans- 
lations, but which are also met with in Catene or Florilegia, 
J. Rendel Harris has collected and edited* But he has 
not by any means used the whole material now at our 
disposal. 

Now, at last, a new critical edition of the collected works 
of Philo is in course of preparation. The incentive 
thereto is due to the Berlin Academy of Sciences. The 
Academy gave as subject for a prize, in the year 1887, 
the critical treatment of Philo’s book De Opificio Mundi, and 
at the same time expressed the wish that this work might 
lead to a new collected edition of Philo. Of the treatises 
sent in, two were considered worthy of the prize, that of 
Dr. P. Wendland and my own. My work? appeared in the 
year 1889; it contains the amended text of the work De 
Opificio Mundi, with critical remarks, and an introduction 
dealing with the earlier editions, the MSS. used, and the 
language of Philo. Soon afterwards Wendland and I 











1 Philonca, inedita altera, altera nune demum recte ex vetere scriptura 


eruta. (Leipsic, 1868.) 

3 Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1863, page 
34, seq. 

3 Abhandlungen der Berliner Ahademie d.W., philos.-hist. Classe, 1876. 

4 Fragments of Philo-Judeus, newly edited by J. Rendel Harris. (Cam- 
bridge, 1886.) 

§ Philonis Alerandrini libellus de opificio mundi, Ed, Leopoldus Cohn 
(Vratislaviae, 1889.) 
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resolved to unite our studies, and to prepare together a 
critical edition of Philo’s works. Since then we have 
spent all our free time in collecting critical material, and 
in making ourselves most intimately acquainted with all 
that has come down to us, directly or indirectly, of Philo. 
My friend Wendland worked chietly in the Italian libraries; 
I myself compared the MSS. in Munich and Vienna, and 
for the same purpose stayed some time last year in Oxford 
and Paris. In Oxford, where I worked for four weeks in 
the Bodleian Library, I enjoyed, as I here wish gratefully 
to acknowledge, the kind assistance of Dr. Neubauer. 
What important results were obtained from the investi- 
gation of the MSS. can be perceived in a few examples 
from Wendland’s book published last year.’ I will give 
a short summary of the contents of this book, attach- 
ing a few remarks to some points, and therewith close 
this survey. In the first place, a hitherto unknown text 
is published, which fills up a gap in Philo’s work, De 
Victimis. This gap had not been noticed until then, 
although it is quite apparent. In De Victimis, § 3, Philo 
enumerates the offerings which were brought for the whole 
nation (or for the whole of mankind, as Philo adds), ai pév 
yap avayovrar Kal’ Exaotnyv t)épav, ai bé tais EBdouas, ai dé 
voupnvials Kai iepounviats, ai 5é vyoreias, ai S€ tTpval Karpois 
éoptav. Thereupon Philo speaks of the offerings which 
were brought daily (xaO’ éxaorny jyépav), and of those 
that were brought on Sabbath (rats €88ouas) ; but then 
(§ 4) he passes over to another subject. Between § 3 and 
§ 4 a section is obviously wanting, wherein the offerings on 
New Moon, New Year, Day of Atonement, and the Three 
Festivals were dealt with. This section is only preserved 
in one MS., which Wendland found in Florence. In it 
Philo expounds the sacrificial commands, Num. xxviii. 11— 





1 Neu entdeckte Fragmente Philos nebst einer Untersuchung wiber dic 
urspriingliche Gestalt der Schrift de sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, von Paul 
Wendland. (Berlin, 1891.) 
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xxix. Some additions are derived from the parallel pas- 
sages in Levit., such as the placing of the shewbread on the 
table on the Sabbath (Levit. xxiv. 6), the sacrifice as a peace- 
offering of two lambs on the Feast of Weeks (Levit. xxiii. 
19), the two goats and the ram on the Day of Atonement 
(Levit. xvi. 5 seg.) As a whole the piece contains nothing 
but a paraphrase of the Biblical account, to which Philo, 
according to his custom, adds an allegorical or moral inter- 
pretation. In this he agrees occasionally with Palestinian 
exegesis, ¢.g., he makes the twelve loaves of the shewbread 
have reference to the twelve months of the year (similarly 
Josephus Antig. III. vii. 7). This interpretation does not 
seem to have been invented by Philo, for in the Jewish 
commentators of the Middle Age we find the shewbread 
connected with the twelve constellations (My 2%), which 
comes to the same thing. In another respect again Philo 
differs from the Palestinian Rabbins. The daily sacrifices 
he explains as thank-offerings (éwép edyapictias Exdtepov, 
Tov pev wmép Tav peO’ jyépav, Tov 8 vmép TaV VvUKTwP 
evepyeci@v, as admavotws Kal ddiactdtws TO YyevEer TOV 
avOpwrrev o Geos yopnyei.). According to the Rabbinic con- 
ception, which is based upon Job i. 5, they are sin offerings 
for unconscious transgressions." As to his relation to the 
Halacha, the conclusion arrived at by Ritter in the above 
quoted work is here also confirmed. Philo agrees in the 
main with the Talmudic decisions, although differences are 
also to be found, which can be referred back to a difference 
in ceremonial practice followed by the Alexandrian Jews 
(and in the Onias temple, so far as the sacrificial ritual is con- 
cerned). Most of the sacrificial laws of the Bible, discussed 
in this section by Philo, are so clear that no dispute on 
them could arise even among the Rabbins. Only in regard to 
the sacrifice on the Feast of Weeks a contradiction exists 
between Num. xxviii. 27 and Levit. xxiii. 18, inasmuch as 





1 Pesikta ed. Buber, p. 550. wyw may dy ras Inv Sy ton 
 pya wy mow dy aaso oan ps by tons adda 
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in Numbers two bullocks, one ram and seven lambs, and in 
Leviticus seven lambs, one bullock and two rams are com- 
manded to be offered. In the Talmud! there is a discussion 
how this is to be understood; in the name of R. Akiba it 
is decided that both kinds of sacrifices were to be brought 
on Pentecost; that mentioned in Numbers as a festival 
offering (S17 FOND), and that in Leviticus on account of 
the bread which had to be offered as a firstling (5522 
aoa omdm). Philo appears to know nothing of this 
Halachic decision. He simply ignores the contradiction 
between the two passages in the Bible, and mentions for 
Pentecost only the offering prescribed in Numbers. Another 
deviation from the Palestinian Halacha appears in § 15, 
where the first offering of the priest (Levit. vi. 13 seq.) is 
spoken of. The indistinctness of the language of the Bible 
in this passage led to a discussion among the Rabbins con- 
cerning the mode of the offering. In the Talmud a dis- 
tinction is made between the high priest and the ordinary 
priest (wT 77D). According to the Talmudic decision, 
the high priest brings the offering daily, commencing with 
the day of his anointing (972 77> smvan), the ordinary 
priest only on that day when he performed the service for 
the first time (Jy M).? Philo also explains the bibli- 
cal word Wan (da wavtos LXX.) to mean that the offering 
had to be brought daily («a@’ éxdornv nuépav) ; but he does 
not make the distinction which the Rabbins make, but 
refers the ordinance to the priests generally (cepeis). 

In the second chapter of his book Wendland gives the 
fragments of the lost portion of the work De Ebrietate, 
which originally consisted of two books. It was formerly 
disputed whether the ITepi mé@ns was the first or the 
second book. Wendland proves that it was the first, and 
then gives a collection of the fragments of the lost second 
book, with critical and exegetical notes. All these frag- 





' Talm. Bab. Menachot, fol. 45, cf. Sifra on Lev, xxiii. 18. 
2 7b., fol. 51b, Sifra on Lev. vi. 12. 
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ments are to be found in a Christian Florilegium, which, 
in the MSS.,is usually referred to Johannes Damascenus ; 
Wendland uses the opportunity to give a review of the 
extant MSS. of this Florilegium (Sacra Parallela). The 
text of this Florilegium, which is of great importance to 
Philo and the older Church fathers, has not yet been edited 
in its complete form, and most of the MSS. have either been 
not at all or insufficiently utilised. Harris was the first, in 
his edition of the fragments of Philo, to turn an old Paris 
MS. to account. Still more valuable, however, are the 
so-called Codex Rupefucaldinus (which formerly belonged 
to the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, in Cheltenham, and 
is now in Berlin), a Vatican MS., from both of which 
Wendland has made excerpts, and another Paris Codex 
which I have lately examined in Paris. The relation of the 
various MSS. to each other, and the origin of the whole work 
require to be more carefully investigated. 

The third and longest chapter of Wendland’s book is 
of special importance. Therein Wendland proves that 
Procopius of Gaza (sixth century) in his commentary on 
the Bible, which has been preserved in a Munich MS., 
largely made use of, and frequently copied verbally from, 
Philo’s Queestiones on Genesis and Exodus. As, moreover, 
the Greek anthologies of the middle ages contain many quo- 
tations from Philo, we are in a position to reconstruct to a 
considerable extent the original Greek text of the Questiones 
in Genesim et Exodum. In an essay of my own I have 
added a supplement to this important discovery of 
Wendland. Wendland himself had already shown that in 
many places where Procopius employs Philo’s Questiones, 
as well as in the printed Catena to the Pentateuch (Leipsie, 
1772), Philo is quoted, or obviously used ; hence it follows 
that Procopius must stand in a certain relation to the 
Catena. But we know that Procopius himself compiled a 
Catena. Now in my essay I have shown that the printed 
Catena, which has been handed down anonymously in 
the MSS., was the work of no other than Procopius; the 
VOL. V. D 
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commentary of the Munich MS. is only an extract from the 
Catena, in which there is a running explanation, and the 
names of the authors placed under contribution are omitted. 
As, moreover, Philo is frequently copied in the Catena, where 
he is not expressly mentioned by name, the gain to the text 
of the Questiones resulting from this discovery is a 
very important one. Unfortunately Procopius must have 
read the Questiones in the same imperfect condition as they 
assume for us in the Armenian translation. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters Wendland discusses the 
relation of Theodoret and Origen to Philo. Both made use 
of him, but did not appropriate his explanations so literally 
as Procopius, 

The sixth chapter treats of the original form of the work 
De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini. In the editions of Philo is to 
be found a small treatise IIepi tod picOwpa ropvns eis TO 
iepov mi) TpodéxecOa, concerning which there has been some 
doubt into which larger work it should be fitted. 
Wendland proves that it has no right to form an inde- 
pendent treatise, but that it isa patch-work of two pieces, 
which originally belonged to two different writings of 
Philo. The larger piece (§§ 2—4) stands in most, as well 
as in the best, MSS. in the middle of the treatise De Sacrificiis 
Abelis et Caini (§ 5), and has there its appropriate place. 
The beginning (§ 1), which has been clumsily joined to the 
other piece, has its correct position in the work De Victimas 
Offerentibus (between § 4 and § 5), as a Florentine MS. 
testifies. 


LEOPOLD COHN. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE JEWS OF ANGEVIN 
ENGLAND. 


(Continued from JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, IV.) 


JEWISH BUSINESS AND DEEDs.—It is possible from the 
materials given by the records to obtain a tolerably clear 
idea of the way in which the Jews conducted their 
business of usury. In several instances we have an ex- 
tremely full account of the whole history of a transaction 
or set of transactions, eg. those of Richard Anesty, in 
Palgrave’s Commonwealth of Enyland, ii., pp. Xxiv.-xxvii., of 
the Abbey of St. Edmond’s, in Joce de Brakelond’s Cronica, 
Cam. Soc., pp. 2-4, or of Benedict Pernaz, in Madox, For- 
mulare Anglicanum, p. 77. We can in these cases trace the 
whole course of a debt from its beginning to the final pay- 
ment to the Jews or to the King. 

It may be safely said that the only persons in the King- 
dom in want of coined money were of the upper classes, 
i.é., the nobles, gentry, and clergy. The vast mass of the 
people lived by barter, and had no need of coin. But the 
smaller nobles and gentry, if they wished to conduct a 
law-suit, or equip their retainers, or go on a crusade or 
build a castle—and no less than 1,115 of these were con- 
structed in Stephen’s reign—or erect a church; would have 
to get money from the Jews, who were the only large 
holders of it in the Kingdom. There were a few Christians 
who lent money without interest, e.g. William Fitz Isabel 
was the largest creditor of the Abbey of St. Edmond’s 
(Brakelond, Zc.), but for the most part resort had to be 
made to the Jew. 





Note.—As before, numbers are to the items from the Pipe Rolls 
in Archeol. Res., Feb. 1889, pagination to my forthcoming Jews of 
Angevin England. 


D2 
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As a general rule the security was good, #.e. landed pro- 
perty, but this was of little use to the Jew, who could not 
hold it under an overlord. The aim of the Jew, therefore, 
was to get a ready money return of some sort, chiefly of 
course the rent of the land usually paid by the vassals of 
the debtor. In one case, and that the earliest on record, 
the money was to be returned in the form of so many 
soams of hay, which was a very marketable commodity : 
in this case no mention is made of usury, though probably 
the value of the hay was higher than that of the money 
lent. Similarly we have frequent mention of loans to be 
repaid in a series of years without any payment of usury 
if the instalments are paid up to date. In such cases we 
may suspect that the sum mentioned in the deed and to 
be repaid was really much more than the sum _ lent 
(cf. remarks in Round, Ancient Deeds, Pipe Roll Soc., 
n. 82). Generally, however, usury is to be paid straight- 
way, as in the case of Richard Anesty. The amount of 
usury varies from twopence in the pound per week (ie. 
about 43 per cent. per annum) to fourpence (ie. 86 per 
cent.), while a penny and threepence also occur. 

But this high rate seems only to have been current when 
the Jew did not have his pledge and mortgage. It naturally 
soon led to a state of affairs where the payment of interest 
became intolerable, and the debtor found it necessary to 
make a fine with the Jew, i.c., capitalise the interest, add 
the principal, and start afresh. He might do this either 
allowing interest again to accrue (as was done at St. 
Edmond’s), or for a time the Jew could collect the rents till 
the whole was paid off (187), or the estate was saddled 
with a yearly rent to the Jew till the debt could be paid off. 
In this case the interest on the capitalised sum was to’e- 
ably moderate ; 12} per cent., 13} per cent. (Round, /.c.), 10 
per cent. (p. 188), 74 per cent. (Hall, Court Life, Hen. IT, 
p- 231), though in case of non-payment of the interest 
stringent conditions are imposed. 

But things did not always go so smoothly in the arrange- 
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ment of a long-standing debt. ' Merely to have his right to 
a debt recognised, the Jew had often to recur to the King’s 
courts (see Contributions, §§ 15—27), as also for a writ to 
remind his debtor. When the debtor failed to pay and 
incurred forfeiture of his land, the Jew had often to get the 
King’s court to give him seisin or possession (27, 69), or 
applied for an assize of novel disseisin (65). Legal aid was 
also at times required to ensure a Jew being recognised as 
the owner of a piece of land (90), or to have right against 
the estate of a deceased debtor (153). And when the courts 
declared for the Jew their assistance had to be invoked to 
have the goods of a debtor distrained (181). 

It is clear from the above that there was nothing against 
the Jews holding land, at least in the twelfth century. The 
records for that period are not at all full; my extracts are 
probably not complete ; we only get information as a rule 
when there is some legal dispute about the property. Yet 
with all this I have been able to draw up a list of manors! 
on which Jews held liens, running to over eighty, in almost 
all parts of the country. 

The striking thing about this list is the predominance of 
Aaron of Lincoln: exactly half of the entries refer to him. 
This is due to some extent to the fact that his estates fell 
into the King’s hands, and therefore were enrolled on the 
King’s records. But it was precisely because of their 
magnitude that the King kept them in his own possession, 
instead of passing them on for a consideration to Agron’s 
son Vives. It is clear on all hands that Aaron was the 
leading financier of his time. His treasure, which was 
lost in the Channel, must have been very large, and he left 
besides nearly £20,000 worth of indebtedness (including 
the Cistercian debt) which passed to the King. And 
there are certain indications which show in what way his 





' When expressly mentioned as mortgaged. It is probable that many 
of the manors which gave names to the Jews’ debtors were also pledged. 
But of this we cannot be certain. 
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huge wealth was acquired. He organised the Jewry in the 
sense of making all the Jews throughout the country his 
loan-agents. Thus Solomon of Paris signs a receipt for his 
master Aaron; Peytevin and Leo are only his attorneys. 
As early as 1166 we tind him doing business (obviously 
through agents) in Lincoln, Norfolk, Yorkshire, Hants, 
Essex, Rutland, Cambridge, Oxford, and Bucks. His ex- 
ample was followed by Isaac fil Rabbi, whom we find in 
partnership with him (24), for we find Benedict Bressus 
receiving money on behalf of Isaac. The whole body of 
Jews were banded together in one banking corporation, 
trading in a few names, like Aaron of Lincoln, Isaac fil 
Rabbi, Jurnet of Norwich, and Brun of London. 

They were not, however, allowed by the King to have 
partnerships. Jurnet and Isaac tried to do so, but were 
not allowed (23). The reason is tolerably obvious. When 
one of the partners died, debts due to the firm would not 
fall into the King’s hands, as would be the case with an 
ordinary debt due to a single Jew who happened to die. 
And it was to the interest of the debtor that the debt 
should fall into the King’s hands, for he might then com- 
pound for the debt at a much smaller sum than was owed 
to the Jew. It was doubtless for this reason that debtors 
were willing to pay such high interest: if the Jew died 
before payment was enforced, the debtor might escape for 
a much smaller sum paid to the King. It was, as I have 
said, a kind of bet taken against the life of the Jew, and 
the York massacres were in this sense a huge case of 
“nobbling.” On the other hand, it was better business for 
the King, in the long run, to pass on the indebtedness to 
another Jew (125, 130), for while in the King’s hands it 
bore no interest. 

For this last reason, no obstacles seem to have been 
placed in the way of Jews passing on debts from one to 
another (cf. 113, 164, 215, 218). In this way a certain 
amount of transactions in credit must have gone on, corre- 
sponding in a measure with the stock and share markets 
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of later times. ‘The deeds of indebtedness passed from one 
Jew to another as a medium of exchange, and thus in- 
creased the circulation. We have instances of debts to 
Jews in England being collected from debtors in Normandy 
(49); if such debts also passed from hand to hand among 
the Jews, we should have here the germ of bills of exchange.! 

It is by no means clear how the somewhat complicated 
estimates involved in the calculation of usury were 
formed ; probably by means of an abacus (Ball, Mathematics 
at Cambridge, p. 2). Cases occur of debts being again de- 
manded when already paid (48, cf. 110). To avoid such 
an accident debtors often had their Shetars or acquittances 
enrolled on the Pipe Roll (163a), or would have a general 
acknowledgment similarly inscribed (164a). The accusa- 
tion of falsity of charters was frequent against the Jews in 
the thirteenth century, but there was scarcely any need for 
such means of getting the debtors in the toils. The auto- 
matic increase of interest would be sufficient by itself, and 
would naturally give rise to suspicion of foul play in minds 
unaccustomed to calculate compound interest. 

The Deeds in which these various transactions were 
recorded were mainly of two kinds—an acknowledgment 
on the part of the debtor, or a release on the side of the 
Jew. The former were at first called simply charters 
(carte) or deeds, but later became known as cyrographs, 
which were in duplicate written on one piece of parchment, 
with the two copies of the bond separated by the word 
CYROGRAPHVS written large. This was then cut through 
with a zigzag contour, so that the two parts, on being put 
together, exactly tallied. This was to prevent the substitu- 
tion of a different deed. The Jewish keeper of these deeds 
was called a cyrographer. 

The receipts of the Jews were called “ Stars” (Starrum), 





1 Dr. Simonsen, of Copenhagen, has suggested to me that the word 
“cambire,” about the meaning of which I expressed doubts (supra, iv. 
p. 646), may mean exchange in this sense. It is, however, difficult to 
see in what sense it could be made acrime. See infra, p. 77. 
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after the Hebrew Shetar, or “contract.” As is well known, 
the Court of Star Chamber of later times is supposed to 
have derived its name from being held in the chamber 
where the old Jewish Starrs used to be deposited. This is 
to some extent confirmed by the fact that the folk- 
etymology of the name refers it to an imaginary sky-blue 
ceiling adorned with stars, of which there is no evidence. 
It was Blackstone who first suggested the other etymology. 

Besides these deeds specially devoted to Jewish debts, 
we find Jews concerned in others of a more general 
character. Thus we find Jurnet of Norwich occurring in 
one of the earliest “Feets of Fine.” This is a record of a 
fictitious action between landlord and tenant, so as to put 
on record the transaction by which the land or house 
changed hands. But such deeds and others like them, as 
mortgages or covenants, have nothing specifically Jewish. 
They are merely “common form” of the period, such as 
are to be found in the usual law books of the time, by 
Glanville or Fleta. 


JEWISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TREASURY.—The sources 
of the King’s income in Angevin England were of an ex- 
tremely miscellaneous character. Almost every event in 
the life of an Englishman might be the occasion of claiming 
money for him. The classical treatise of Thomas Madox, 
The History of the Evchequer, 1707, thus goes over a large 
section of the whole of English life. It was the same with 
Zoglishmen of Jewish faith; their payments to the Ex- 
chequer were multifarious in the extreme. It has been 
usual to refer to this as evidence that the King’s power was 
absolute over them, that they were his chattels. But for 
nearly every one of the payments made by an English Jew 
I can produce evidence of similar fines, etc., made by other 
Englishmen. The chief exceptions are payments for 
Escuage, Ferms, Aids, and Customs, though the Dona and 
Tallages of the Jews may be said to correspond to Aids. I 
have drawn up the following list of the various occasions 
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on which we find Jews paying the Royal Treasury during 
the period under review, following as far as possible the 
order of Madox’s treatment, and placing in brackets the 
chapter and section of his treatise where the same or 
similar exactions from ordinary Englishmen are recorded. 


RELIEF, WARDSHIP, MARRIAGE [X. iv.]. 


[Relief was a feudal profit paid by a tenant on taking 
possession of his estate on the death of the previous owner. 
Wardship was the right of custody of a relative’s children.] 

(1) For a relief, 203. [x. 4.] 

(2) To have debts, ete., of deceased father, 26 (£60), 55 
(5 m. husband), 66 (20 m. mother), 73 (£6), 76 (15s.), 81 
(2 m. father-in-law), 85 (11 m. son), 86 (20 m. husband), 
101 (£500), 116 (100 m.), 119 (£5, books), 121 (700 m.) 
123 (200 m.), 149 (300 m.), 162 (20 m. not relative). [x. 4.] 

(3) To have custody (wardsbip) of children, 23, 52, 134; 
for King to have same, 40. [x. 4.] 

(4) For marrying without licence, 15, 58 [xiii. 2] ; not to 
wed, 10; for a bill of divorce, 38. 

(5) To have half of dowry settied on wife, 118; to have 
dowry returned by son when husband is dead, p. 234. 
[xiii 11.] 


Fives [XI.-XIIL.}. 


[In later legal phraseology Fines refer chiefly to final 
agreements for the transfer of real estate ; in earlier usage 
the term was used for almost any kind of offering made to 
the King.] 

(6) For waste and purpresture (encroachment on forest) 
80. [xi. 1.] 

(7) To have dispute about forest rights heard in King’s 
court, 204. 

[These are the only two items referring to forest rights 
and wrongs, showing that Jews were little concerned with 
hunting.] 
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For Law Proceedings. ({XII.] 


(8) To have justice, 46 [xii. 1]; to have writs for justice, 
160. 

(9) 'To have pleas, 2, 21 [xii. 2]; in common, 75; to hear 
plea against Jews, 43. 

(10) To have inquiry whether Jew may take usury 
from Jew, 128; whether father, died Christian, 161. [Cf 
xii. 2.] 

(11) To have agreement heard, 195 ; dispute heard,.204. 

(12) To have summons before Chief Justice instead of 
Justices in Eyre, 91. 

(13) To have case between Jews heard in King’s court, 
98. 

(14) To have respite of plea, 38, 146, p. 211 [xii. 4]; 
between Jews, 34, 50. 


For Debts. [XII. v.] 


[Here, as natural, we have the larger number of cases 
which cannot be paralleled from Madox.] 


(15) To have right to recover debts, 32 (25 per cent. 
paid King), 49 (in Normandy), 55 bis (12 per cent.), 60 
(50), 61 (30), 78, 99d (18), 113 bis (33, 54), 126 (33), 182 ter 
(22, 30, 20), 158 (13'3), 156 dis (10, 9), 158 (11), 191, 192, 
194, 195 (16 per cent.), 197. [xii. 5.] 

(16) To have right to recover debt against Jew, 64 
(400 per cent. paid to King), 94 (14 per cent.), 147 (50 per 
cent.), 152 (250 per cent.). 

(17) To have debts, 14, 48a, 51, 54, 79 (and chattels), 94 
(and pledges) 171, 191,192. [xiii. 6.] 

(18) To have help to recover debt, 4, 5 [xiii. 6]; to have 
debtor distrained, 181. ; 

(19) To have writ to recover debt, 118, p. 202 [xiii. 9]; 
to remind debtor, p. 200. 

(20) To have right against estate of deceased debtor, 


153. 
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(21) To have county record of debt against Jew, 160. 
[xii. 2.] 

(22) To have mortgage, 51 bis [xii. 5]; to have pledge, 
190; to be recognised as owner of land, 90. 

(23) To have disputed mortgage kept in King’s hand, 
210. 

(24) To get deeds from sheriff, 68 ; for a deed, 72. 

(25) To have starrs and acquittances of deceased Jews 
inspected by Justices of Jews, p. 211. 

(26) To have agreement with a Christian about a debt, 
202. 

(27) To have debts of Aaron of Lincoln, 106, 111, 125, 
125a, 130, 135, 136, 143, 150, 163, 165, 174, 175, p. 211, 
180, p. 238, 1900, 216; for fine to have one of his debts, 
125 (500 m. for £500), 130; to have one of his houses, 
125a, 131. 

For Licences, ete. (XIII. iv.-viii.] 

(28) To have an agreement among themselves, 20, 88, 
199. [xiii. 4.] 

(29) To have partnership, 22, 39, 83, 84 (concurrent, 
xiii. 13), 182. [xiii. 4.] 

(30) To have residence with good-will of King, 87. [xiii. 5.] 

(31) To have house bought but deprived of, 57. 

(32) To have seisin of land mortgaged, 27, 69. [xiii. 8.] 


For Legal Offences, ete. (XIII. ix.-xii.] 
[See also Amerciaments, Nos. 37 seq. ] 


(33) To be replevied (bailed out), 126; (for burglary), 
151. [xiii. 9.] 

(34) To be surety, 127, 150 (for mother) [xiii. 10]; for 
offering money to redeem another Jew, 198. 

(35) To be quits of pledges, 33 [xiii 10]; not to be 
prosecuted, 88, 141 fer. 

(36) To be quits of appeal between Jews, 35, 172, p. 200 
[xiii. 11]; to be quits of a charge [ibid]; to be put on oath, 
154, 183 ; for not keeping fine, 79. 
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AMERCIAMENTS. [XIV.] 


[When a person was found guilty of a charge he was at 
the King’s mercy (“in misericordia”), and could only obtain 
this by paying an amerciament: it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish these from fines. ] 


(37) For an amerciament, 13 (£2,000), 28, 55 (£6,000) 
[xiv. 5]; fine for amerciament, 97. 

38) For killing sick man, 3 (£2,000!) [xiv. 6]; for strik- 
ing knight, 45, 46; for taking off priest’s cap, 72. [xiv. 15.] 

(39) For personation, 57 ; for being party to illegal con- 
tract, 44. [xiv. 7.] 

(40) For denying what he had said before, 48, 113, 133 
ter. [xiv. 7.] 

(41) For being accused of being of the society of out- 
laws, 145. [xiv. 7.] 

(42) For lending money to men under King’s displeasure, 
16. [xiv. 7]: on sacred garments, 17, 53. 

(43) For a novel disseissin, 65. [xiv. 8.] 

(44) For a default (or forfeiture), 36. [xiv. 11.] 

(45) For withdrawing from court without licence. 197, 
211. [xiv. 11.] 

(46) For false charge, 141. [xiv. 13.] 

(47) For suborning evidence, 189a._ [xiv. 13.] 

(48) For calling warrant illegally, 99a. [xiv. 12.] 

(49) For a stupid saying, 148 [xiv. 15]; for not having 
proper information in deed, 92. 

(50) For buying treasure trove without permission, 93 ; 
for detaining rent of land, 91. 

(51) For keeping back acquitted charters, 62; for de- 
manding debt already paid, 48, 110. 

(52) For failing to convict charter of falsity, 77; for 
not giving up debt to another Jew, 113. 

(53) Not to be impleaded for concealing charters, 123, 
146; for carrying off goods on which another Jew has 
sureties, 194. 
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(54) For lands unjustly pledged, 201; to have another 
Jew kept in custody for clipping, p. 233. 


TALLAGE. [XVII] 


(55) Dona, 7, 9, 105 (2,000 m.), p. 162. [xvii. 2.] 

(56) Tallage, Guildford, p. 88, 89, 107, 166, 167, 213, 214, 
215. [xvii. 6.] 

(57) Quarter of chattels, 71. [xvii. 2.] 

(58) To be quit of Tallage, 89. [xvii. 7.] 

It would be of interest to ascertain what was the average 
amount of income that the King derived from his Jewish 
subjects from these reliefs, fines, amerciaments, and tallages. 
It is, however, very difficult to ascertain this, since for a 
large part of the period we have no Fine Rolls, which often 
give information of sums paid to the King otherwise than 
through the Sheriffs to which the entries in the Pipe 
Rolls are confined. The Tallages and Dona were mainly 
accounted for on separate rolls and do not appear except 
by accident on the Pipe Rolls (there is no reference, e.g., to 
the Northampton Donum in the Pipe Rolls). I have not 
given details of all my extracts from the Pipe Rolls (many 
more occur in the Name List) and I cannot claim to have 
extracted all the Jewish items. There must obviously have 
been more “reliefs” than the fifteen enumerated above. 
Altogether any estimate founded on my extracts can only 
profess to represent the minimum. 

There is further the difficulty that we do not always 
know if some of the larger sums mentioned in the records 
were fully paid. It is certainly desirable to separate these 
special entries from the more ordinary items. 


31 Hen. I. Amerciament (3) £2,000 

Hen. II. Abraham fil Rabbi 2,000 
23 = Transfretation (29, 42) 4,066 
32 ss Jurnet’s fine (67) 4,000 
35 3 Jurnet’s licence to reside (87) 1,200 
35 Guildford Tallage 60,000 


1 Rie. L Cistercian fine 1,000 
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3 Ric. I. Debts of Aaron (106) £15,000 
3 ss Second Thousand Marks (105) 1,366 
3 a Tallage 6,666 
5 as Northampton Donum 3,666 

Donum referred to 2,000 
2 Jo. Charters 2,666 


Taking these separately, as well as the sums paid in the 
earlier period to Jews by the sheriffs, probably for value 
received by the King, we may sum up the receipts recorded 
in the Pipe Rolls as follows in pounds sterling. ; 


Reign. Ordinary. Sheriffs. Special. Total. 
Hen. I. 208 — 2,000 2,208 
Hen. II. 2-36 2,030 2,702 94,300 99,030 
Ric. I. 1-10 2,710 40 5,666 8,416 
Jo. 1-7 350 — 2,666 3,016 


It is clear that the averages for Henry II. and John are 
too small, the former because my extracts were less com- 
plete, the latter because the items relating to Jews had 
been removed to special rolls. For John’s reign this 
is to some degree compensated for by the items from 
the Fine Rolls, which reach £449 for the seven years, 
besides £531 for the Royal Ten per Cent. for the two 
years, 5-7 Jo. This would seem to show that the 
average business of the whole English Jewry only reached 
£2,500 per annum, which is clearly much below the mark. 
The Royal Ten per Cent. only applied to debts recovered 
through the courts. If we could assume that about £300 
per annum was the average of ordinary P. R. items, as in 
Ric. L, and £250 those of the Fine Rolls not extant for 
Henry II. and Ric. I, we should obtain something like 
the following revenue from Jews for the 51 years between 
2 Hen. II. and Jo. 7 (1156-1206; the solitary year of 
Hen. I. need not be considered) :— 


Pipe Roll ordinary items.. i --- £15,300 
Fines and Royal Ten per Cent. . .- 13,250 
Sheriffs’ payments woe = 2,742 


Special Amerciaments, Tallages, ete. «-» 102,632 
Total, ... ... £1394 
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From this has to be subtracted £9,452 not paid and 
removed to Jews’ Rolls by Benedict de Talemund in 10 
Ric. L, and £4,500 of Aaron’s debt still owing in 3 Jo., 
leaving a balance of almost exactly £120,000 for the 51 
years. To this has to be added the unknown quantity of 
Aaron’s cash treasure, lost in transit from England to 
Normandy. This would probably raise the average con- 
tribution of the Jews to the English Treasury to about 
£2,500 annually, and allowing for tallages, etc., not recorded 
during the years for which the Fine Rolls are not extant 
(e.g., the price of the charters was probably the same in 
2 Hen. II. and 2 Ric. I. as in 2 Jo., w.e., 4,000 marks), we 
may assume, I think, that the average contribution was as 
near as possible £3,000 per annum. Taking an “index- 
number” of 30 for the present century this would corre- 
spond to £90,000 at present, which does not seem a very 
important item of the revenue. But itis probable that 
such an “index number” is more and more inadequate 
when applied to larger sums. The whole treasure left by 
Henry II. was only 100,000 marks, the same sum as the 
ransom set on King Richard (Macpherson Annals, 1189, 
1193). Towards this sum the City of London gave or 
promised only 1,500 marks, the English Jewry no less than 
5,000. The total trade of England was only £100,000 per 
annum (Macpherson, /.c., 1208), it is nowadays 10,000 times 
as much. The £3,000 contributed by the Jews to the 
Treasury must have loomed in the eyes of the king’s 
treasurer much more largely than perhaps a thousand 
times that sum in the present day. 

What was the complete revenue of Angevin England ? 
The estimate generally accepted is that of £65,000, given 
by Bishop Stubbs ; but that is for Edward I.,a century 
later than the period we are considering. The Pipe Roll 
of 2 Hen. II. gives a revenue of only £22,000; that of 1 
Ric. I. of £50,000. The last is too large, as it contains the 
new and extra aids given to the King on his accession. It 
would be safe, I fancy, to take £35,000 as the average 
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revenue, so that the Jewish contribution was about one- 
twelfth of the whole. 


JEWISH PoPpULATION.—It would be, of course, of interest 
to ascertain the number of Jews in England during the 
twelfth century, but the materials at our disposal are 
scarcely adequate for the purpose. I have compiled a list 
of all the names mentioned in the records, and this runs 
to some 750. But these are of various generations, and 
were not all living simultaneously, nor do they give more 
than the heads of families. If we divide them into four 
generations—({1) 1100-1153 a.p., (2) 1154-1173, (3) 1174- 
1193, (4) 1194-1206, a rough calculation gives 15, 45, 300, 
390, as the approximative number of names known in each 
generation, and indicates rather our relative knowledge of 
the various periods than the actual population. For the 
fourth period we are lucky in possessing a name-list of the 
Jews subscribing to the ransom of Richard I. at Northamp- 
ton in 1194 ‘This gives nearly 270 names of heads of 
families throughout the country. As, however, the sum voted 
was 5,000 marks (£3,666), and the sums mentioned in the 
roll reach only about £1,800, it is probable that it contains 
only the better half of the whole collection. As a matter 
of fact, for many of the towns I could supplement the list 
considerably. Altogether, I reckon that some 500 Jewish 
families were at that date, 1194, in England, probably 
amounting to some 2,000 souls. In the preceding genera- 
tion their numbers were probably equally great, but the 
natural increase was cut short by the massacres of 1190, 
which probably removed nearly 500 victims. The Jewish 
accounts give 150 as the number killed in York ; Ralph 
Disset mentions 57 slain at Bury St. Edmund’s, and the 
émeutes at London, Lynn, Norfolk, and Stamford must 
have largely increased the total. 

I do not think the total number can have much exceeded 
2,000, at this time, as the total population of England 
seems not to have been greater than a million and a-half, 
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and it does not seem likely that this small population 
could have maintained much more than one per cent. of 
bankers or“ usurers,” especially as most of the business 
of the country -was performed by barter. As it was, 
the resources of the country must have been severely 
taxed to support such a large number of unproductive 
persons, though incidentally the banking facilities they 
offered may have encouraged trade in the building of 
castles, convents, &c. 

We may from the list enumerate, at any rate, the 
English towns where Jews are known to have existed 
in the twelfth century, with the number of Jews occurring 
in my Name-list in each case :— 


110, London. | 5, Stamford. 
82, Lincoln. | 4, Hertford. 
42, Norwich. 3, Dunstable, Ipswich, 
40, Gloucester. Leicester, Rising, 
39, Northampton. Wallingford. 
36, Winchester. 2, Beverley, Birdfield, 
32, Cambridge. Bonham, Doncas- 
22, Oxford. ter, Eye, Lynn, 
18, Bristol. Newport, Roches- 
16, Colchester. ter. 
14, Chichester. 1, Arundel, Devizes, 
13, Bedford, York. Faversham, Finch- 
12, Canterbury, Worces- lefield, | Grimsby, 
ter. Hamton, New- 
11, Hertford. land, Newcastle, 
9, Bungay, Exeter. Reading, Thetford, 
7, Nottingham. Wells, Westminster, 
6, Edmondsbury. Wilton, Windsor. 











The comparative density of the Jewish population fol- 
lows the density of the general population, being thickest 
in the South and East, sparsest in North and West. 

VOL, V. E 
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THE Jews’ HovuseEs.—lIt is rare, even in conservative 
England, for a private dwelling-house to exist, in however 
battered a condition, after so long a period as seven centuries. 
This is specially the case with private houses, as the large 
majority of them were constructed of wood, as London 
knew to its cost in the great fire of 1136. But the twelfth 
century was the beginning of better days in domestic 
architecture, and stone houses for private dwellings prac- 
tically date from this period. Among the earliest to use 
the new luxury—for luxury it was—were the Jews. . It is 
by no means accidental that three out of the scanty remains 
of the domestic architecture of the twelfth century are 
known as “ Jews’ houses.” There are two at Lincoln and 
one at Bury St. Edmund's. 

Of the two at Lincoln, that in the High Street is the better 
known, and has frequently been described, among others, 
by Turner, in the first volume of his Domestic Architecture, 
pp. 7, 41, from whom I derive the following details :—The 
principal dwelling-room was on the first floor, probably for 
protection. The fireplace is on the side towards the street, 
the chimney being corbelled out over the door, the lower 
part of it, with the corbels, forming a sort of canopy over 
the doorway. This is richly decorated, the ornamentation 
being similar to that of Bishop Alexander’s work in Lincoln 
Cathedral. Some of the windows are good Norman ones, 
of two lights, with a shaft between. ‘The staircase seems 
to have been internal, and the house is small, of two rooms 
only. All authorities on architecture date it as of the 
twelfth century, though historically it is connected with 
the name of a Lincoln Jewess, named Belaset of Walling- 
ford, who was hanged for clipping the coinage a few years 
before the Expulsion. —_ It is, however, similar in style and 
appearance to what the other Jew’s house of Lincoln’ must 
have been. 

This is of far more historic interest, and has the advan- 
tage that it can be definitely dated. It is situated on the 
Steep Hill, at Lincoln, on the right-hand side going up, and 
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tradition has always associated the house with the name 
of Aaron of Lincoln, the great Jewish financier of the 
twelfth century, who died in 1187. Unfortunately the 
building suffered much at the hands of successive tenants ; 
the roof, some of the windows, the doors, and most of the 
walls have been restored ; all the rest is the original house- 
This consists chiefly of a window, similar in every way to 
those of Belaset’s house, and an external chimney project- 
ing over the doorway in much the same way: Turner re- 
marks that a Norman ornamented string, on a level with 
the floor, may be traced along two sides of the house. © I 
have had it photographed and engraved for my forth- 
coming book. It is undoubtedly the earliest historic build- 
ing of Jewish interest in England. 

Moyse Hall, at Bury St. Edmund’s, is also called the 
Jews’ Synagogue in local tradition. It is of late Norman, 
partly of Transition character, the lower story being vaulted, 
while the arch-ribs are pointed. This also appears to have 
had no windows on the ground floor. On the upper floor 
there are two good Transition Norman windows, each of 
two lights, square-headed and plain, under a round arch, 
with mouldings and shafts in the jambs, having capitals of 
almost Early English character. Internaliy the masonry 
is not carried up all the way to the sill of the window, so 
that a bench of stone is formed on each side of it. It is 
an early instance of the square-headed window, divided by 
a mullion under a semicircular arch. Some antiquaries 
believe that the building once possessed a tower. It was 
used last century as a bridewell, and is still in use as 
a police station. It is possible, I think, that it was used 
as a school, having just the arrangement, in two storeis, 
contemplated by the code of the period. If so, it is 
the earliest school building in existence in the country, 
as the Jews were expelled from Bury St. Edmund’s in 
1196. 

The historians of the period refer to the luxurious 


character of the Jews’ houses of the time, those of Joce 
E2 
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and Benedict, the chief Jews of York, being likened to 
residences of princes. Their solid character may have 
been intended for safety as much as for luxury, and they 
resisted the attacks of the rioters in the émeuies of 1189-90, 
til! fire was set to their thatched roofs. 


THE York Riots.—The outbreak of fanatic fury against 
the Jews of England during the winter and spring of 
1189-90, was the most striking incident in the medieval 
history of the English Jews. And of the whole series of 
incidents the most striking episode was the sublime self- 
sacrifice of the York Jews, which was the final act of the 
tragedy. There was a dignified sense of personal honour 
shown in the attitude of the besieged that recalls the 
heroes of antiquity. Observers at the time recognised the 
analogy with the last days of Jerusalem, and the com- 
parison does not strike one as incongruous, looking back 
upon the scene across the centuries. Men who could dare 
so greatly for an ideal cause, men who could die rather 
than forswear their faith, must have been something other 
than mere greedy usurers. 

We have very full accounts of the tragedy, the fullest 
being written by William of Newbury, who was himself a 
Yorkshireman, who lived and died at Bridlington within 
eight years of the tragedy. He is, strictly speaking, a 
contemporary witness, and was fully conscious of the im- 
portance and significance of the story he was telling. Yet 
notwithstanding the detail with which he writes, there are 
not a few points which remain doubtful, while the whole 
inner history of the tragedy has to be sought for in the 
significance of the names of the murderers given in the 


records. 
The actual scene of the final act of self-sacrifice can 


scarcely be doubted, though it is by no means distinctly 
described by the historian, who speaks as if it were the 
whole of York Castle that was held by the Jews, Yet it 
is unlikely that the sheriff should have handed over to the 
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Jews the custody of the whole castle, which would involve 
withdrawing the garrison. It is much more probable that 
he set aside the isolated outwork known as Clifford’s 
Tower for their reception. This was a building erected 
on a high mound, and strongly fortified ; tradition has it 
that it was built by the Conqueror (Drake, Ebor., p. 289). 
It was originally of two stories, but the interior was blown 
up in 1687, and is now in ruins. This, by its isolation and 
impregnable position, was the most suitable place of safety 
for the Jews. But if so, their numbers could scarcely have 
been so great as 500, which William of Newbury fixes upon, 
since so large a number could not have been easily received 
within Clifford’s Tower. I am confirmed in this correction 
of William of Newbury’s figures by the more moderate 
estimate of Ephraim of Bonn, who in the Hebrew martyro- 
logy which he wrote fixes the number at 150. It is pro- 
bable enough that he had before him an actual list of the 
martyrs, and it is not impossible that the York Memorbuch, 
as such lists are called in Germany, may be found, At 
present we know only four names: Joce the head of the 
York Jews, Anna his wife, R. Yomtob of Joigny, who, as 
Ephraim of Bonn informs us, was martyred at York 
(Aborak he calls it), and R. Elias, who is mentioned in the 
Tosaphoth (Joma 27*, Sebach 14°) as the martyr of Aborak, 
ie. Everwic or Eboracum, the original name of York. 
There can be little doubt that R. Yomtob of Joigny was 
“the elder from beyond the sea,” who had so much authority 
with the York Jews, and counseiled them to siay them- 
selves rather than disown their faith. The speech given by 
William of Newbury is probably fictitious, after the manner 
of Livy ; he owns indebtedness to Josephus for the idea. 
But some such stirring address would be consonant with 
Yomtob’s skill as a Hebrew writer. This is proved by 
the fact that even to this day, the most striking hymn 
of the Day of Atonement service—that beginning with 
7D O98 and ending each verse with the refrain smo, “I 
have forgiven ”—was written by Yomtob of York. He is 
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frequently mentioned in the Tosaphoth (see Zunz Zur 
Gesch., 52), and was clearly one of the most distinguished 
Jews of North Europe in the twelfth century—a fitting 
person to form the central figure in the most striking 
episode of Jewish history in that century. 

Of the rioters and their leaders we know far more, 
thanks to the fulness of the public records of the period. 
I have discovered in the Pipe Rolls (No. 102, 2 Ric. I, 
Everwich) the names of fifty-one prominent citizens of 
York who were fined altogether 342 marks (£228) . for 
complicity in the riots. But another item (124) gives us 
more important information as to the leaders of the whole 
movement, whose lands were seized by William Long- 
champ when he visited York in the Easter of 1190 with a 
large force (costing £60, Pipe Roll, 1 Ric. I., Everwich) to 
punish the rioters, and bring back to London the few Jews 
who remained alive after the catastrophe (their transport 
cost only 8s., P. R., item 96). Their names were Richard 
Malebisse, Kt., and his squires, Walter de Carton and 
Richard de Cuckney, Sir William de Percy and Picot de 
Percy, Roger de Ripun and Alan Malekake. To these 
names the Meaux Chronicle (ed. Bond. i, 155) adds 
those of Philip de Fauconbridge and Marmaduke Darell. 
To readers of the nineteenth century these names would 
be names and nothing more. But to Bishop Stubbs, who 
has lived as much in the twelfth as in the nineteenth 
century, the names implied much more, and have suggested 
the clue to the whole riot. For he found several of the 
names associated together in Dugdale and other Cartu- 
laries, and observed that some of them were connected 
with the Percy and Pudsey families, who were then the 
ruling spirits of the North Countrie (see his note on Roger 
Howden, Vol. III, p. xlv.). Following up the ,hint thus 
given, I have further extended the evidence of the close 
connection of these various names in Dugdale’s Monasticon 
(D.) and Whitby (W.), and Finchdale Cartularies (F.) 
published by the Surtees Society. Thus Alan Malekake 
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occurs as a co-signatory with Malebysse (W. No. exii., 
p. 95), and with Picot de Percy (®. x., p. 10), who else- 
where signs with Malebysse (F. xvi.). Richard de 
Kakenai (mis-spelt Kadenai) signs with both Picot and 
Alan (F. xxii.), while we know he was squire to Richard 
Malebysse, with whom, and with Picot de Percy, he signs 
F. No. lxii. Then the Fauconbridges had inter-married 
with the De Cuckneys (D. vi., 873), while Agnes Perey 
gives a manor “nepoti meo Ric. Malebysse” (D. v., 513). 
And almost all these deeds are connected with the wide- 
reaching transactions of the Pudsey family, who followed 
the lead of Hugh Pudsey, the masterful old Prince-Bishop 
of Durham (Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings, 
ii., 283, seq.). 

There was another bond between these men which had 
amore direct bearing on the York tragedy. The Percy 
family were in debt to the Jews; Richard Percy yielded 
two bovates of land to Whitby Abbey for assistance 
afforded him in releasing him and his lands “de Judaismo” 
(W. No. ccexxxiv., p. 387), and he was directly connected 
with Malebysse (D. iv., 75, W. 293 n.). The Darells again 
were equally embarrassed, as we learn from the Meaux 
Chronicle (i., 315). About the leader of the whole attack, 
Richard Malebysse, the man _ specially mentioned by 
William of Newbury as the leader, we have much more 
explicit information as to his indebtedness to the Jews. 
As early as 1182 we find a receipt of Solomon of Paris, 
acting on behalf of Aaron of Lincoln, of £4 “out of the 
great debt which he owes to my master Aaron” (Brit. Mus. 
Add. Chart., 1251), though he had only come into his 
property six years before (Pipe Roll, 22 Hen. II., Honour 
of Eye). Bya kind of premonition, Solomon of Paris, in 
the Hebrew receipt with which he endorses the Latin 
document (Davis, Shetaroth, 288) punningly translates his 
name mp7 mn, Evil Beast, anticipating William of New- 
bury, who refers to him as “Ricardus vero cognomine 
Mala Bestia.” 
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William of Newbury distinctly states that the riots 
were instigated by ae number of the nobles who were 
heavily indebted to the Jews, or were pressed by the Royal 
Treasury, which had taken up the debts to deceased Jews. 
The final act of the tragedy was the rush to the Minster, 
where the deeds of the Jews had been sent, probably for 
safety; these were sacrilegiously burned within the pre- 
cincts of the Minster itself. We may conjecture that the 
real object of the siege of Clifford’s Tower was to get 
possession of these deeds. Only after the tragedy did the 
besiegers learn, probably from one of the few surviving 
Jews, that their trouble had been useless, and that the 
deeds were at the Minster. Thither they rushed and 
effected the main object of the riot by destroying the 
evidence of their indebtedness to the hated Jews. Even 
this was in vain, for duplicates existed elsewhere, and we 
find several instances of indebtedness to Joce and others 
of the slain Jews of York long after the massacre (P. R., 
items, Nos. 109, 121). The debts fell into the King’s hands 
as universal legatee of the martyrs. 

Though it was undoubtedly a deliberate plan of the 
leaders to get rid of their indebtedness to the Jews, the York 
riot would not have been possible but for the religious 
prejudices of the mob, upon which they played. These had 
been raised to fever heat by the enthusiasm for the Third 
Crusade, on which Richard Coeur-de-Lion was just starting. 
It was possible that even the leaders of the riot were com- 
bining business and religion in their attack on the Jews. 
They were all connected with various abbeys, and their 
names occur in the Abbey Cartularies, as we have seen. 
The Fauconbridges were the great patrons of the Abbey of 
Welbeck, and Malebysse himself was afterwards the founder 
of Newbo, co. Lincoln. This religious side of the attack 
was led by a white-robed monk of the Premonstrateusian 
order, who was the most conspicuous figure in the attack 
throughout the two or three days it lasted. Now Welbeck 
was one of the few Premonstrateusian abbeys in England, 
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and it is not stretching the point too far to suggest that this 
monk was a relation of the Fauconbridges, or perhaps of 
the De Cuckneys, Cuckney being a village near Welbeck. 
It was the death of this monk that exasperated the Jeaders 
so much and gave an incentive to the final cruel and 
treacherous scenes. 

The punishment inflicted upon the rioters was by no means 
adequate to their offence. Richard was doubly incensed, at 
the loss to the Royal Treasury, and the offence to the royal 
dignity. And his Chancellor, William Longchamp, under- 
took the task of punishment with the more zeal, as the 
leaders were, as we have seen, all of the party of Hugh 
Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, and Longchamp’s chief rival 
(Norgate, lc. ii., 286). But Longchamp’s rule was short, and 
Prince John reinstated Pudsey, and we find immediately 
afterwards Richard Malebysse restored to his forest rights, 
and even by paying a fine was granted possession of his 
land taken from him by the king (P.R., item 124). 

Of Richard Malebysse’s after fate we have abundant 
evidence ; it was uniformly successful to the end, one © 
regrets to observe. In 1200 he gets warren for his land at 
Acastre, Cemannsthorp, Scalton, and Alby (Rot. Lit. Cl., 
51b). A year later, we find him making arrangements 
about other lands in Marton and Tolesby, Newenham, 
Baggely, Scalton, Halmby, Dale. He obtains “rectum 
frussiandi” in Usan and Coldrie (Od/ates, p. 55, ef. 379). 
These and other places mentioned in Pipe Rolls 3 and 10, 
tic. I. (Gatesbris, Kepwick, Torinton, Steniton) are all in 
Yorkshire, and one of them to this day preserves, written 
as it were on English soil, a record of the arch villain of the 
York tragedy in the village of Acaster MALBIS, five miles 
south of York. 

He was clearly a large landed proprietor, and it is not 
surprising to find him sent as ambassador to the King of 
Scots in 1200 (Close Roll, p. 99), and appointed Chief 
Justice of the York Assize, 4 Jo. (Foster, Yorkshire Pedigrees, 
“ Beckwith of Clint ”),.and he showed his zeal for religion 
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by founding the monastery of Newbo, co. Lincoln, in 1198. 
He had sons who succeeded him, but the family ultimately 
were incorporated, by a female descendant, into that of the 
Beckwiths of Clint. 

Yet he did not go altogether unpunished for his dastardly 
attack on a set of defenceless and harmless strangers. It 
was for money that he planned the deed, and in his hopes of 
freeing himself from debt to the Jews he was disappointed. 
As late as 1205 we find him being freed from all usuries to 
the Jews while he was in the King’s service (Close Roll, 
580), probably in Scotland, whither he was sent as ambas- 
sador as we have seen. 

The York riot is the central fact in the pre-expulsion 
history of the Jews of England. Their position worsened 
from that date till their expulsion one hundred years later. 
Yet it was a scene in which the Jews came out in far 
brighter colours than their enemies, animated as they were 
by the highest motives, while the besiegers of Clifford’s 
Tower were mainly, as we have seen, animated by a desire 
to evade their just debts. 


Isaac OF YORK.—In 1864 a great “find” of 6,000 of 
what are called “short-cross” pennies (silver) was made 
at Eccles. These are so called to distinguish them from 
the later long-cross pennies where the cross on the reverse 
of the coin reaches the rim, so as to enable clipping to be 
easily detected. This expedient was adopted in 1247, so 
that the short-cross pennies are prior to that date. Their 
peculiarity is, however, that they all bear the head and 
superscription of Henry IL, none being known with those 
of Richard or John. It is clear that Henry’s name and 
counterfeit presentment was used on the coins of his two 
sons. Tne distinguishing mark of the coinage consists in 
the name of the moneyer, which is invariably placed on 
the reverse; there are no less than 240 different names 
included in the Eccles find from about twenty local mints. 
(See the list in the late W. S. W. Vaux’s Paper on the 
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Eccles find, Numismatic Chronicle, New Series, V., pp. 
219-254.) 

From the large number and variety of the coins in the 
Eccles find, Dr. (now Sir) John Evans was enabled to make 
a number of inductions, which gave an almost complete 
answer to what has been known among English numis- 
matists as “The Short Cross Question” (Numism. Chron., 
Le., pp. 219-254). From certain minute variations in the 
effigy of Henry II. on the coins, arrangement of hair, etc., 
he was enabled to distinguish five different types, ranging 
from 1180 to 1247, while from the few names of moneyers 
known from the Records, Pipe Rolls, ete., he was enabled 
to distinguish the chronological sequence of the types. 
Besides this, he determined the date of an earlier find of 
6,000 pennies of Henry II. at Tealby described in Archeologu 
xviii, 1-S as being from the earliest dies of Henry’s reign, 
and dating therefore from 1158-70. His investigations 
have since 1865, the date of his Paper, been regarded 
as decisive and epochmaking. 

Among the coins in the Eccles find were several with 
the moneyer’s name ISAQ ON qVdRWIO, Isaac of (on) 
Everwiec or York. Mr. Hubert Hall, in his Court Life under 
the Plantagenets, has regarded this moneyer as a Jew, and the 
question is of the greater interest owing to the coincidence 
of the name with that chosen by Sir Walter Scott for the 
principal Jew in his Ivanhoe. The point in favour of the 
identification, besides the probability of a connection be- 
tween Jews and money, is the Biblical name, but these 
were by no means uncommon among Englishmen. At any 
rate, if this is to be considered at all decisive, it seems 
worth while considering it with the other Biblical or 
Jewish-looking names among the moneyers whose names 
are found on the short-cross pennies among Mr. Vaux’s and 
Sir J. Evans’s lists: they are as follows, placing them in 
alphabetical order, with the inscription and place of coin- 
age, together with the types of coinage with which each 
name is associated. I. refers to coins minted 1180-90; 
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IL, 1190-1205; IIL, IV., 1205-1216; V., 1216-47. It is 
obviously only the first two of these types which concern 
us here. 


BQANqIT ON LVNDG London II. 

DAVI ,, @VqRWIG York II. II. .IV 
DAVI » LVND London Il. 

ISAQ » @VqRWId York I. 
NIGHOLG ,, GANT Canterbury IV. V. 
NIGOLq ,, LYN Lynn III. 
NIGOLGq , EVERWIG York III. 
SAMVdL ,, QANT Canterbury II. TI. IV. 
SALAMV , QANT ae ITT. 
SIMON ,, Glad Chichester 341 ¥. 
SIMVN » OANT Canterbury II. III. 1V. V. 


Now if these were all Jews it would be strange if we 
could not identify some of them at least with the names 
mentioned in the Records. There is a Benedict of London 
mentioned in Richard of Anesty’s account, c. 1160. ‘There 
is a Josce fil David of London mentioned in the first list 
of London Jews, 1186. There is an Isaac fil Mosse of York 
mentioned in the Pipe Rolls, 3 Ric. I., and an Isaac Blund 
of York mentioned in the Fine Rolls of 1205. There is a 
Samuel fil Jacob of Canterbury mentioned in the North- 
ampton Donum of 1194, as well as a Simon, nephew of 
Jacob of Canterbury. But none of these are mentioned 
as “monetarii,” and it was a law of Henry I. “Quod nullus 
ausus sit cambire denarios nisi monetarius regis” (Ruding, 
Annals of Coinage, ii. 138). Notasingle one of the names can, 
therefore, be identified with any probability with the name 
of a known Jew of the twelfth century, and the possibility of 
any single one of them being a Jew is almost annihilated 
by this fact! I think we may take it for granted that a 
Jew could not be a moneyer. The reason was, I imagine, 





' None of the 92 moneyers whose names are mentioned as occurring on 
the coins found at Tealby (Archeologia, 1.c.) are at all Jewish. This, 
however, might be merely due to the less importance of the Jews in the 
earlier part of Henry II’s reign (1158-70) and is so far a point in favour 
of the later names being those of Jews. 
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that moneyers had to take the oath of fealty (Sir John 
Evans, /c., p. 290), and this included a Christian formula 
which a Jew could not take. The whole inquiry throws 
light on a mysterious passage of the Pipe Roll for 27 
Hen. II, in which Isaac of Rochester and Isaac of Russia 
(Isaac of Tchernigoff mentioned by the author of the 
Sepher Hashoham), and Isaac of Beverley are fined because 
they are said to have exchanged or minted (cambivisse). 
The former could not well be an offence, but the latter 
was, according to the law of Henry IT. quoted above from 
Ruding, and we may be tolerably certain that none of the 
three Isaacs or any other Jew would be allowed to mint, 
possibly for fear of false coinage. The whole investigation 
proves, I think, that we may nail the so-called Jewish coins 
of Isaac of York to the counter of numismatic inquiry. 

I may add that Scott was unfortunate in naming his 
chief Jewish character Isaac of York, as at the time at 
which he places the action of his novel, viz.: in 1194, the 
date of Richard’s return, there were no Jews at York, 
owing to the scare caused by the massacre of 1190. They 
are conspicuous by their absence from the list of names 
of the contributories to the Northampton Donum. Rebecca 
also was a name unknown among English Jewesses of the 
twelfth century, the nearest approach being Biket, a 
servant in London, 1186. Kirjath Jearim, the name of 
one of the minor Jews, is the name of a town not of a 
person, and, as Mr. Abrahams has shown, was taken from 


Marlowe's “Jew of Malta.” 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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NACHMANIDES. 


R. Cuayim VITAL, in his “ Book of the Transmigrations of 
Souls,” gives the following bold characteristic of the two 
great teachers of Judaism, Maimonides and Nachmanides. 
Their souls both sprang forth from the head of Adam—it is 
a favourite idea of the Cabbalists to evolve the whole of 
ideal humanity from the archetype Adam—but the former, 
Maimonides, had his genius placed on the left curl of Adam, 
which is all judgment and severity, whilst that of the 
latter, Nachmanides, had its place on the right curl, which 
represents rather mercy and tenderness. 

I start from these words in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment. For Nachmanides was a great Talmudist, a great 
Bible student, a great philosopher, a great controversialist, 
and, perhaps, also a great physician ; in one word, great 
in every respect, possessed of all the culture of his age. 
But as already indicated by the passage I have quoted 
by way of introduction, it is not of the Nachmanides in 
any of these excellent qualities that I wish to write here. 
For these aspects of his life and mind I must refer the 
reader to the works of Graetz, Weiss, Steinschneider, Perles 
and others. I shall mostly confine myself to those features 
and peculiarities in his career and works which will illus- 
trate Nachmanides the tender and compassionate, the 
Nachmanides who represented Judaism from the side’ of 
emotion and feeling, as Maimonides did from the side of 


reason and logie. 
R. Moses ben Nachman, or Bonastruc de Portas, as he was 
called by his fellow-countrymen, or Nachmanides, as he is 
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commonly called now, was born in Gerona about the year 
1195. Gerona is a little town in the province of Catalonia 
in Spain. But though in Spain, Gerona was not dis- 
tinguished for its philosophers or poets like Granada, 
Barcelona, or Toledo. Situated as it was in the North of 
Spain, Gerona was under the influence of Franco-Jewish 
sympathies, and thus its boast lay in the great Talmudists 
that it produced. I shall only mention the name of 
R. Zerachyah Halevi Gerundi—so-called after his native 
place—whose strictures on the Code of R. Isaae Alfassi, 
which he began as a youth of nineteen years, will always 
remain a marvel of critical insight and independent 
research. Nachmanides is supposed by some authors to 
have been a descendant of R. Isaac ben Reuben from 
Barcelona, whose hymns are still to be found in certain 
rituals. The evidence for this is however insufficient, but 
we know that he was a cousin of R. Jonah Gerundi, not 
less famous for his Talmudic learning than for his saintli- 
ness and piety. Nachmanides thus belonged to the best 
Jewish families of Gerona. Various great men are 
mentioned as his teachers, but we have only certainty 
about two. They are R. Judah ben Jakar, the com- 
mentator of the prayers, and R. Meir ben Nathan, of 
Trinquintaines. The mystic, R. Ezra, is alleged to have 
been his instructor in the Cabbala. This is not impossible, 
as he also was an inhabitant of Gerona, but it is more 
probable that he was initiated into the Cabbala by the 
just mentioned R. Judah, who also belonged to the mystical 
school. 

Whoever his masters were, they must have been well 
satisfied with their promising pupil, for he undertook, at 
the age of fifteen, to write supplements to the code of 
R. Isaac Alfassi. Nor was it at a much later date that he 
began to compose his work, “The Wars of the Lord,” in 
which he defends this great codifier against the strictures 
of R. Zerachyah, to which we have referred above. I shall 
in the course of this paper have further occasion to speak 
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of this latter work; for the present we will follow the 
career of its author. 

Concerning the private life of Nachmanides very little 
has come down to us. We only know that he had a family 
of sons and daughters. He was not spared from the 
greatest grief that can befall a father, for he lost a son; 
it was on the day of Rosh-Hashanah. On the other hand, 
it must have been a great source of joy to him when he 
married his son Solomon to the daughter of R. Jonah, 
whom he revered as a saint and a man of God. As a token 
of the admiration in which he held his friend, the following 
incident may be mentioned. It seems that it was the 
custom in Spain to name the first child in a family after 
his paternal grandfather ; but Nachmanides ceded his right 
in behalf of his friend, and thus his daughter-in-law’s first 
son was named Jonah. Another son of Nachmanides 
whom we know of was Nachman, to whom his father ad- 
dressed his letters from Palestine, and who also wrote 
Novelle to the Talmud, still extant in MS. But the 
later posterity of Nachmanides is better known to 
fame. R. Levi ben Gerson (Ralbag) was one of his descen- 
dants; so was also R. Simon Duran; whilst R. Jacob 
Sasportas, in the eighteenth century, derived his pedigree 
from Nachmanides in the eleventh generation. 

As to his calling, he was occupied as Rabbi and teacher, 
first in Gerona and afterwards in Barcelona. But this 
meant as much as if we would say of a man that he is a 
philanthropist by profession, with the only difference that 
the treasures of which Nachmanides disposed were more of 
a spiritual kind. For his livelihood he probably depended 
upon his medical practice. 

I need hardly say that the life of Nachmanides, “ whose 
words were held in Catalonia in almost as high authority as 
the Scriptures,” was not without its great public events. 
At least we know of two. 

The one was about the year 1232, on the occasion of the 
great struggle about Maimonides’ “Guide of the Per- 
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plexed,” and the first book of his Mishneh Torah. The 
Maimonists looked upon these works almost as a new 
revelation, whilst the Anti-Maimonists condemned both as 
heretical, or at least conducive to heresy. It would be 
profitless to reproduce the details of this sad affair. The 
motives may have been pure and good, but the actions were 
decidedly bad. People denounced each other, excommuni- 
cated each other, and did not (from either side) spare even 
the dead from the most bitter calumnies. Nachmanides 
stood between two fires. The French Rabbis, from whom 
most of the Anti-Maimonists were recruited, he held in 
very high esteem and considered himself as their pupil. 
Some of the leaders of this party were also his relatives. 
He had also, as we shall see later on, a theory of his own 
about God and the world little in agreement with that 
of Maimonides. It is worth noting that Nachmanides 
objected to calling Maimonides “our teacher Moses ” 
(Rabbenu Mosheh), thinking it improper to confer upon 
him the title by which the Rabbis honoured the Master 
of the»Prophets. The very fact, however, that he had 
some theory of the Universe shows that he had a pro- 
blem to solve, whilst the real French Rabbis were hardly 
troubled by difficulties of a metaphysical character. 
Indeed, Nachmanides pays them the rather doubtful 
compliment that Maimonides’ work was not intended for 
them, who were barricaded by their faith and happy in 
their belief, wanting no protection against the works of 
Aristotle and Galen, by whose philosophy others might be 
led astray. In other words, their strength lay in an 
ignorance of Greek philosophy, to which Spain would not 
aspire. Nachmanides was also a great admirer of Maimo- 
nides, whose virtues and great. merits in the service of 
Judaism he describes in his letter to the French Rabbis. 
Thus, the only way left open to him was to play the part 
of the conciliator. The course of this struggle is fully 
described in every Jewish history. It is sufficient to say 
that, in spite of his great authority, Nachmanides was not 
VOL. V. F 
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successful in his effort to moderate the violence of either 
party, and that the controversy was at last settled through 
the harsh interference of outsiders who well-nigh crushed 
Maimonists and Anti-Maimonists alike. 

The second public event in the life of Nachmanides was 
his Disputation, held in Barcelona, at the Court and in the 
presence of King Jayme I., of Aragon, in the year 1263. 
It was the usual story. A Jewish convert, named Pablo 
Christiani, who burned with zealous anxiety to see his 
former co-religionists saved, after many vain attempts in 
this direction, applied to the King of Aragon to order 
Nachmanides to take part in a public disputation. Pablo 
maintained that he could prove the justice of the Messianic 
claims of Jesus from the Talmud and other Rabbinic 
writings. If he could only succeed in convincing the 
great Rabbi of Spain of the truth of his argument, the 
bulk of the Jews was sure to follow. By the way, it was 
the same Talmud which some twenty years back was, at 
the insinuation of another Jewish convert, burned in Paris, 
for containing passages against Christianity. Nachmanides 
had to conform with the command of the king, and, on the 
21st of July, 1263, was begun the controversy which lasted 
for four or five days. 

I do not think that there is in the whole dominion of 
literature less profitable reading than that of the con- 
troversies between Jews and Christians. These public 
disputes occasionally forced the Jews themselves to review 
their position towards their own literature, and led them 
to draw clearer distinctions between what they regarded 
as religion and what as folklore. But beyond this, the 
polemics between Jews and Christians were barren of good 
results. If you have read one you have surely read enough 
for all time. The same casuistry and the same disregard 
of history turn up again and again. Nervousness and hu- 
mility are always on the side of the Jews, who know that, 
whatever the result may be, the end will be persecution ; 
arrogance is always on the side of their antagonists, who 
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are supported by a band of Knights of the Holy Cross, 
prepared to prove the soundness of their cause at the point 
of their daggers. Besides, was there enough common 
ground between Judaism and 13th century Christianity 
to have justified the hope of a mutual understanding ? 
The Old Testament was almost forgotten in the Church. 
The first person in the Trinity was leading a sort of 
shadowy existence in art, which could only be the more 
repulsive toa Jew on that account. The largest part, again, 
of Church worship was monopolised by devotion to the 
Virgin Mother, praying to the saints, and kneeling before 
their relics. And a Jew may well be pardoned if he did 
not entertain higher views of this form of worship than 
Luther and Knox did at a later period. It will thus not be 
worth our while to dwell much on the contents of this con- 
troversy, in which the essence of the real dispute is scarcely 
touched. There are only two points in it which are worth 
noticing.. The first is that Nachmanides declared the Ag- 
gadoth in the Talmud to be only a series of sermons (he 
uses this very word), expressing the individual opinions of 
the preacher, and thus possessing no authoritative weight. 
The convert Pablo is quite aghast at this statement, and 
accuses Nachmanides of heterodoxy. 

Secondly—and here I take leave to complete the rather 
obscure passage in the controversy by a parallel in his book, 
Kez Haggeulah, quoted by Azaryah de Rossi—that the ques- 
tion of the Messiah is not of that dogmatical importance to 
the Jews that Christians imagine. For even if Jews sup- 
posed that their sins were so great that they forfeited all 
the promises made to them in the Scriptures, or that, on 
some hidden ground, it would please the Almighty never to 
restore their national independence, that would in no way 
alter the obligations of Jews towards the Torah. Nor 
is the coming of the Messiah desired by Jews as an end 
in itself. For it is not the goal of their hopes that they 
shall be able again to eat from the fruit of Palestine, or 
enjoy other pleasures there; not even the chance of the 
F2 
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restoration of sacrifices, and the worship in the Temple, 
is the greatest of Jewish expectations (connected with the 
appearance of the Messiah). What makes them long for 
his coming is the hope that they will there witness, in 
the company of the prophets and priests, a greater 
spread of purity and holiness than is now possible. In 
other words, the possibility for them to live a holy 
life after the will of God will be greater than now. 
But, on the other hand, considering that such a godly life 
under a Christian government requires greater sacrifices 
than it would under a Jewish king; and, considering 
again that the merits and rewards of a good act increase 
with the obstacles that are in the way of executing it— 
considering this, « Jew might even prefer to live under 
the King of Aragon than under the Messiah, where he 
would perforce act in accordance with the precepts of 
the Torah. 

Now there is in this statement much which has only to be 
looked upon as a compliment to the government of Spain. 
I am inclined to think that if the alternative laid before 
Nachmanides had been a really practical one, he would 
have decided in favour of the clement rule of the Messiah 
in preference to that of the most cruel king on earth. But 
the fact that he repeats this statement in another place, 
where there was no occasion to be over polite to the 
Government, tends to show, as we have said, that the 
belief in the Messiah was not the basis on which Nach- 
manides’ religion was built up. . 

The issue of the controversy is contested by the different 
parties; the Christian writers claim the victory for Pablo, 
whilst the Jewish documents maintain that the issue was 
with Nachmanides. In any case, “ Der Jude wird verbrannt.” 
For in the next year (1264) all the books of the Jews. in 
Aragon were confiscated and submitted to the censorship of 
a commission, of which the well-known Raymund Martini 
was, perhaps, the most important member. The books were 
not burned this time, but had to suffer a severe mutilation - 
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the anti-Christian passages, or such as were supposed 
to be so, were struck out or obliterated. Nachmanides’ 
account of the controversy, which he probably published 
from a sense of duty towards those whom he represented, 
was declared to contain blasphemies against the dominant 
religion. The pamphlet was condemned to be burned pub- 
licly, whilst the author was, as it seems, punished with 
expulsion from his country. It is not reported where 
Nachmanides found a home during the next three years ; 
probably he had to accept the hospitality of his friends, 
’ either in Castile or in the south of France; but we know 
that in the year 1267 he left Europe and emigrated to 
Palestine. 

Nachmanides was, at this juncture of his life, already a 
man of about seventy. But it would seem as if the seven 
decades which he had spent in the Spanish Peninsula were 
only meant as a preparation for the three years which he was 
destined to live in the Holy Land, for it was during this 
stage of his life that the greatest part of his Commentary 
to the Pentateuch was written. In this work, as is agreed 
on all sides, his finest thoughts and noblest sentiments were 
put down. 

Before proceeding to speak of his works, let us first cast 
a glance at his letters from Palestine, forming as they do a 
certain link between his former life and that which was to 
occupy him exclusively for the rest of his days. We have 
three letters, the first of which I shall translate here im 
extenso, 

The letter was written soon after his arrival at Jeru- 
salem in the year 1267. It was addressed to his son 
Nachman, and runs as follows :— 


The Lord shall bless thee! my son Nachman, and thou shalt see 
the good of Jerusalem. Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s children 
(Ps. exxviii.), and thy table shall be like that of our father Abraham ! 
[This patriarch was famous in Jewish legend for his hospitality.} 
In Jerusalem, the Holy City, I write this letter. For, thanks and 
praise unto the rock of my salvation, I was thought worthy’ by God to 
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arrive here safely on the 9th of the month of Ellul, and I remained 
there till the day after the Day of Atonement. Now I intend going 
to Hebron, to the sepulchre of our ancestors, to prostrate myself, and 
there to dig my grave. But what am I to say to you with regard to 
the country? Great is the solitude and great the wastes, and to 
characterise it in short, the more sacred the places, the greater their 
desolation! Jerusalem is more desolate than the rest of the country: 
Judexa more than Galilee. But even in this destruction it is a 
blessed land. It bas about 2,000 inhabitants, about 300 Christians 
live there who escaped the sword of the Sultan. There are no Jews. 
For since the arrival of the Tartars, some fled, others died oy the 
sword. There are only two brothers, dyers by trade, who have to 
buy their ingredients from the Government. There the ten men 
(the necessary quorum for a congregation) meet, and on Sabbaths 
they hold service at their house. But we encouraged them, and we 
succeeded in finding a vacant house, built on pillars of marble with a 
beautiful arch. That we took for a synagogue. For the town is 
without a master, and whoever will take possession of the ruins can 
do so. We gave our offerings towards the repairs of the house. 
We have sent already to Shechem to fetch some scrolls or the Law 
from there which had been brought thither from Jerusulem at the 
invasion of the Tartars. Thus they will organise a synagogue and 
worship there. For continually people crowd to Jerusalem, men and 
women, from Damascus, Zobah (Aleppo), and from all parts of the 
country to see the Sanctuary and to mourn over it. He who thought 
us worthy to let us see Jerusalem in her desertion, he shall bless us 
to behold her again, built and restored, when the glory of the Lord 
will return unto her. But you, my son, and your brothers and the 
whole of our family you all shall live to see the salvation of 
Jerusalem and the comfort of Zion. These are the words of your 
father who is yearning and forgetting, who is seeing and enjoying, 
Moses ben Nachman. Give also my peace to my pupil Moses, the son 
of Solomon, the nephew of your mother. J wish to tell him 

that there, facing the holy temple, I have read his verses, weeping 
bitterly over them, and he who caused his name to rest in ihe Holy 
Temple may increase your peace together with the peace of the whole 
community.” 


This letter may be illustrated by a few parallels taken 
from the appendix to Nachmanides’ Commentary to the 
Pentateuch, which contains some rather incoherent notes 
which the author seems to have jotted down when he 
arrived in Jerusalem. After a lengthy account of the mate- 
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rial as well as the spiritual glories of the holy city of 
the past, he proceeds to say :— 

“ A mournful sight I have perceived in thee (Jerusalem) ; only one 
Jew is here, a dyer, persecuted, oppressed and despised. At his 
house gather great and small when they can get Jfinyan, They are 
wretched folk, without occupation and trade, consisting of a few 
pilgrims and beggars, though the fruit of the land is still magnificent 
and the harvests rich. Indeed it is still a blessed country, flowing 
with milk and honey..... Oh! Tam the man who saw affliction. 
I am banished from my table, removed far away from friend and 
kinsman, and too long is the distance to meet again... ... I left 
my family, I forsook my house. And there with my sons and 
daughters, and with the sweet and dear children whom I have brought 
up on my knees, I left also my soul. My heart and my eyes will dwell 
with them for ever. .... But the loss of all this aud of every 
other glory my eyes saw, is compensated by having now the joy of 
being a day in thy courts (O Jerusalem), visiting the ruins of the 
Temple and crying over the ruined Sanctuary ; where I am permitted 
to caress thy stones, to fondle thy dust, and to weep over thy ruins. 
I wept bitterly, but I found joy in my tears. I tore my garments, 
but I felt relieved by it.” 

Of some later date is his letter from Acra, which 
may be considered as a sort of ethical will, and which 
Mr. Abrahams, in his recent essay on “Jewish Wills,” 
has justly characterised as a eulogy of humility. This 
essay is still so fresh in the memory of the readers of this 
Review (III. 455) that I think there is no need to give 
extracts from this letter. The third letter, which is here 
published for the first time, is addressed to his son (R. 
Solomon ?) who was staying (in the service of the king) 
in Castile. It is in its chief content a eulogy of chastity. 
Probably Nachmanides had some dread of the dangerous 
allurements of the court, and he begs his son never to do 
anything of which he knows that his father would not 
approve, and to keep his father’s image always before his 
eyes. 

As to his works, we may divide them into two classes. 
The one would contain those of a strictly halachic, whilst 
the other those of a more homiletic-exegetical and de- 
votional character. As already indicated in the prelimi- 
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nary lines of this paper, I cannot dwell long on the 
former class of our author’s writings. It consists either 
in glosses or Novelle to the Talmud, in the style and 
manner of the French Rabbis, or of compendia of certain 
parts of the Law after the model set by R. Isaac Alfassi 
or Maimonides, or in defences of the “Earlier Authorities” 
against the strictures made on them by a later generation. 
A few words must be said with regard to these defences ; 
for they reveal that deep respect for authority which 
forms a special feature of Nachmanides’ writings. . His 
Wars of the Lord, in which he defends Alfassi against 
R. Zerachyah of Gerona, was undertaken when he was 
very young, whilst his defence of the author of the 
Halachoth Gedoloth against the attacks of Maimonides, 
which he began at a much more mature age, shows the 
same deference “to the great ones of the past.” Indeed, 
he says in one place, “We bow before them (the earlier 
authorities), and though their words are not quite evident to 
us we submit to them”; or, as he expresses hiniself elsewhere, 
“Only he who dips (deeply enough) in the wisdom of the 
‘old ones’ will drink the (pure) old wine.” But it would be 
unjust to the genius of Nachmanides to represent him as a 
blind worshipper of authority. Humble and generous in 
disposition, he certainly would bow before every recognised 
authority, and he would also think it his duty to take up 
the cudgels for him as long as there was even the least 
chance of making an honourable defence. But when this 
chance had gone, when Nachmanides was fully convinced 
that his hero was in the wrong, he followed no guide but 
truth. “ Notwithstanding,’ he says in his introduction 
to the defences of the Halachoth Gedoloth, “my desire 
and delight to be the disciple of the Earlier Authorities, 
to maintain their views and to assert them, I do not 
consider myself.a donkey carrying books. I will explain 
their way and appreciate their value, but when their views 
are inconceivable to my thoughts, I will plead in all 
modesty, but shall judge according to the sight of my 
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eyes. And when the Halachah is clear I shall flatter none, 


for the Lord gives wisdom in all times and ages,” But 
on the other hand, there seems to have been a certain sort 
of literary agnosticism about Nachmanides which made 
it very difficult for him to find the “clear Halachah.” 
The passage in the “ Wars of the Lord” to the effect “that 
there is in the art (of commenting) no such certain demon- 
strations as in mathematics or astronomy,” is well known 
and has often been quoted ; but still more characteristic of 
this literary agnosticism is the first paragraph of the 
above-mentioned defences of the Halachoth Gedoloth. Whilst 
all his predecessors accepted, on the authority of R. Simlai, 
the number (613) of the commandments as an uncontested 
fact, and based their compositions on it, Nachmanides 
questions the whole matter, and shows that the passages 
relating to this enumeration of laws are only of a Hag- 
gadic nature, and thus of little consequence. Nay, he goes 
so far as to say, “Indeed the system how to number the 
commandments is a matter in which I suspect all of us 
(are mistaken) and the truth must be left to him who will 
solve all doubts” (namely, Elijah). 

We should thus be inclined to think that this adherence 
to the words of the old authorities was at least as much 
due to this critical scepticism as to his conservative ten- 
dencies. For a more detailed description of his Hala- 
chic works we must. refer the reader to the excellent 
essay of Lector Weiss, published in this Review (I, pp. 
289 seg.). The space left to me I shall devote to the 
second class of his writings in which Nachmanides worked 
less after given types. ‘These reveal to us more of his 
inner being, and offer us some insight into his theological 
system. 

The great problem which seems to have presented itself 
to Nachmanides’ mind was less how to reconcile religion 
with reason than how to reconcile man with religion. 
What is man? The usual answer is not flattering. He is 
an animal that owes its existence to the same instinct 
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that produces even the lower creatures, and he is con- 
demned, like them, to go to a place of worm and maggot. 
But, may not one ask, why should a creature so lowly 
born, and doomed to so hapless a future, be burdened with 
the awful responsibility of knowing that he is destined “to 
give reckoning and judgment before the King of kings, the 
Holy One, blessed be he”? It is true that man is also 
endowed with a heavenly soul, but this only brings us back 
again to the antithesis of flesh and spirit which was the 
stumbling-block of many a theological system. Nor. does 
it help us much towards the solution of the indicated diffi- 
culty ; for what relation can there be between this materia 
impura of body and the pure intellect of soul? And again, 
must not the unfavourable condition in which the latter is 
placed through this uncongenial society heavily clog and 
suppress all aspiration for perfection? “It is a house 
divided in itself,” doomed to an everlasting contest, without 
hope for co-operation or even of harmony. The works 
“The Sacred Letter” and “The Law of Man” may be con- 
sidered as an attempt by Nachmanides, if not to remove, 
at least to relieve the harshness of this antithesis. The 
former, in which he blames Maimonides for following 
Aristotle in denouncing certain desires implanted in us 
by nature as ignominious and unworthy of man, may, 
perhaps, be characterised as a vindication of the flesh 
from a religious point of view. The contempt in which 
that Greek, as Nachmanides terms Aristotle, held the flesh 
is inconsistent with the theory of the religionist, who 
believes that everything (including the body, with all its 
functions) is created by God, whose work is perfect and 
good, without impure or inharmonious parts. It is only 
sin and neglect that disfigure God’s creations. I cannot 
enter into any further details of this work, but I may be 
permitted to remark that there is a very strong similarity 
between the tendency of the “Sacred Letter” and certain 
leading ideas of Milton. Indeed, if the first two chapters 
of the former were a little condensed and put into English, 
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they could not be better summarised than by the famous 
lines in the “ Paradise Lost ” :— 


Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 

Of purity, and place, and innocence, 

Defaming as impure what God declares 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 
Our Maker bids increase ; who bids abstain 
But our destroyer, foe to God and man ? 


Far be it that I should write thee sin or blame, 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place, 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets. 


The second of these two works, the “ Law of Man” (Torath 
Ha-adam) may be regarded as a sanctification of grief, and 
particularly of the grief of griefs, death. The bulk of 
the book is halachic, treating of mourning rites, burial 
customs, and similar topics; but there is much in the 
preface which bears on our subject. For here again Nach- 
manides takes the opportunity of combating a chilling 
philosophy, which tries to arm us against suffering by 
stifling our emotions. “My son,” he says, “be not per- 
suaded by certain propositions of the great philosophers 
who endeavour to harden our hearts and to deaden our 
sensations by their idle comfort, which consists in denying 
the past and despairing of the future. One of them has 
even declared that there is nothing in the world over the 
loss of which it is worth crying, and the possession of 
which would justify joy. This is an heretical view. Our 
perfect Torah bids us to be joyful in the day of prosperity 
and to shed tears in the day of misfortune. It in no way 
forbids crying or demands of us to suppress our grief. 
On the contrary, the Torah suggests to us that to mourn 
over heavy losses is paramount to a service of God, leading 
us, as it does, to reflect on our end and ponder over our 
destiny.” 

This destiny, as well as Reward and Punishment in 
general, is treated in the concluding chapter of the “ Law 
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of Man,” which is known under the title of Shaar Hagge- 
mul. Nachmanides does not conceal from himself the 
difficulties besetting inquiries of this description. He 
knows well enough that in the last instance we must 
appeal to that implicit faith in the inscrutable justice of 
God with which the believer begins. Nevertheless he 
thinks that only the “despisers of wisdom” would fail to 
bring to this faith as full a conviction as possible, which 
latter is only to be gained by speculation. We shall have 
by and by occasion to refer to the results of this specu- 
lation. Here we must only notice the fact of Nachmanides 
insisting on the bodily resurrection which will take place 
after the coming of the Messiah, and will be followed by 
the Olam Habba (the life in the world to come) of which 
the Rabbis spoke. Irrational as this belief may look, it is 
only a consequence of his theory, which, as we have seen, 
assigns even to the flesh an almost spiritual importance. 
Indeed, he thinks that the soul may have such an influence 
on the body as to transform the latter into so pure an 
essence that it will become safe for eternity. For, as he 
hints in another place, by the continual practising of a 
thing the whole man, the body included, becomes so 
identified with the thing that we call him after it, just as 
the holy singer said: I am prayer, so that— 


Oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begins to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the soul’s pure essence, 
Till all be made immortal. 


But if even the body holds such a high position as to 
make all its instincts and functions, if properly regulated, 
a service of God, and to destine it for a glorious future 
of eternal bliss and rejoicing in God, we can easily ima- 
gine what a high place the soul must occupy in the sys- 
tem of Nachmanides. To be sure it is a much higher one 
than that to which philosophy would fain admit her. A 
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beautiful parable of the Persian poet Yellaladeen (quoted 
by the late Mr. Lowell) narrates that “One knocked at 
the beloved’s door, and a voice asked from within, ‘Who 
is there?’ and he answered, ‘It is I.’ Then the voice said, 
‘This house will not hold me and thee , and the door was 
not opened. Then went the lover into the desert and 
fasted and prayed in solitude, and after a year he returned 
and knocked again at the door, and again the voice asked 
‘Who is there?’ and he said ‘It is thyself’; and the door 
was opened to him.” And this is also the difference be- 
tween the two schools—the mystical and the philosophical 
—with regard to the soul. With the rationalist the soul is 
indeed a superior abstract intelligence created by God, but 
like all his creations, has an existence of its own, and is 
thus separated from God, With the mystic, however, the 
soul is God, or a direct emanation from God. “For he 
who breathes into another thing (Gen. ii. 7) gives unto it 
something of his own breath (or soul), and as it is said in 
(Job xxxii. 8), And the soul of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding.” This emanation, or rather immanence— 
for Nachmanides insists in another place that the Hebrew 
term employed for it (Az/uth) means a permanent dwelling 
with the thing emanating—which became manifest with the 
creation of man, must not be confounded with the moving 
soul (or the Nephesh Chayah), which is common to man with 
all creatures. It may be remarked here that Nachmanides 
endows all animals with a soul which is derived from the 
“superior powers,” and its presence is proved by certain 
marks of intelligence which they show By this fact he 
tries to account for the law prohibiting cruelty to animals, 
“all souls belonging to God.” Their original disposition 
was, as would seem, according to Nachmanides, peaceful 
and harmless. 
“ About them frisking played 
All beasts of earth, since wild, and of all chace 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den.” 


It was only after man had sinned that war entered 
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into creation, but with the coming of the Messiah, when 
sin will disappear, all the living beings will regain their 
primeval gentleness, and probably be reinstituted in their 
first rights. 

The special soul of man, however, or rather the “ over- 
soul,” was pre-existent to the creation of the world, 
treasured up as a wave in the sea or fountain of souls— 
dwelling in the eternal light.and holiness of God. There, 
in God, the soul abides in its ideal existence before it enters 
into its material life through the medium of man; though 
it must be noted that, according to Nachmanides’ belief in 
the Transmigration of souls, it is not necessary to perceive 
in the soul of every new born child, “a fresh message from 
heaven” coming directly from the fountain head. Nach- 
manides finds this belief indicated in the commandment of 
levirate marriage, where the child born from the deceased 
brother’s wife inherits not only the name of the brother of 
his actual father, but also his soul, and thus perpetuates his 
existence on earth. The fourth verse of Ecclesiastes ii. 
Nachmanides seems to interpret to mean that the very gene- 
ration which passes away comes up again, by which he tries 
to explain the difficulty of God’s visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers on their children; the latter being the very fathers 
who committed the sins. However, whatever trials and 
changes the soul may have to pass through during its 
bodily existence, its origin is in God and thither it will 
return in the end, “just as the waters rise always to the 
same high level, from which their source sprang forth.” 

It is for this man, with a body so superior, and a soul 
so sublime—more sublime than the angels—that the 
world was created. I emphasize the last word, for the 
belief in the creation of the world by God from nothing 
(wytm) forms, according to Nachmanides, the first of the 
three fundamental dogmas of Judaism. The other two 
also refer to God’s relation to the world and man. They 
are the belief in God’s Providence ("Mawm) and his my. 
Creation from nothing is for Nachmanides the keynote to 
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his whole religion, since it is only by this fact, as he points 
out in many places, that God gains real ‘dominion over 
nature. For as he says, as soon as we admit the eternity 
of matter, we must (logically) deny God even “the power 
of enlarging the wing of a fly, or shortening the leg of an 
ant.” But the whole Torah is nothing if not a record of 
God’s mastery in and over the world and his miraculous 
deeds. One of the first proclamations of Abraham to his 
generation was that God is the Lord (or Master) of the 
world (Gen. xviii. 33). The injunction given to Abraham, 
and repeated afterwards to the whole of Israel (Gen. xvii. 
2, and Deut. xviii. 13) to be perfect with God, Nachmanides 
numbers as one of the 613 commandments, and explains it 
to mean that man must have a whole belief in God without 
blemish or reservation, and acknowledge him possessed of 
power over nature and the world, man and beast, devil and 
angel, power being attributable tohim alone. Indeed, when 
the angel said to Jacob, “Why dost thou ask after my name” 
(Gen. xxxii. 29), he meant to indicate by his question the 
impotence of the heavenly host, so that there is no use in 
knowing their name, the power and might belonging only 
to God. 

We may venture even a step further, and maintain that in 
Nachmanides’ system there is hardly room left for such a 
thing as nature or “the order of the world.” There are only 
two categories of miracles by which the world is governed, 
or in which God’s Providence is seen. The one is the 
category of the manifest miracles, as the ten plagues in 
Egypt, or the crossing of the Red Sea; the other is that 
of the hidden miracles, which we do not perceive as such, 
because of their frequency and continuity. “No man,” he 
declares, “can share in the Torah of our teacher, Moses, 
(that is, can be considered a follower of the Jewish religion,) 
unless he believes that all our affairs and events, whether 
they concern the masses or the individual, are all miracles 
(worked by the direct will of God), attributing nothing to 
nature or to the order of the world.” Under this second 
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order he classifies all the promises the Torah makes to 
the righteous, and the punishments with which evil doers 
are threatened. For, as he points out in many places, 
there is nothing in the nature of the commandments them- 
selves that would make their fulfilment necessarily prolong 
the life of man, and cause the skies to pour down rain, or 
on the other hand, would associate disobedience to them 
with famine and death. All these results can, therefore, 
only be accomplished in a supernatural way by the direct 
workings of God. 

Thus miracles are raised to a place in the regular scheme 
of things, and the difficulty of regarding the possibility 
of God's interferences with nature disappears by their very 
multiplication. But a still more important point is, that, 
by this unbroken chain of miracles, which unconditionally 
implies God’s presence to perforin them, Nachmanides 
arrives at a theory establishing a closer contact between 
the deity and the world than that set forth by other 
thinkers. Thus, he insists that the term Shechinah, or 
Kabod (Glory of God), must not be understood, with some 
Jewish philosophers, as something separate from God, or as 
glory created by God. “Were this the case,” he proceeds 
to say, “ we could not possibly say, ‘ Blessed be the glory of 
the Lord from his place,’ since every mark of worship to 
anything created involves the sin of idolatry.” Such terms 
as Shechinah, or Kabod, can therefore only mean the im- 
mediate divine presence. This proves, as may be noted in 
passing, how unphilosophical the idea of those writers is 
who maintain that the rigid monotheism of the Jews makes 
God so transcendental that he is banished from the world. 
As we see, it is just this assertion of his absolute Unity 
which not only suffers no substitute for God, but also 
removes every separation between him and the world. 
Hence also Nachmanides insists that the prophecy even 
of the successors of Moses was a direct communion of God 
with the prophet, and not, as others maintained, furnished 
through the medium of an angel. 
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The third fundamental dogma, myn, includes, accord- 
ing to Nachmanides, not only the omniscience of God—as 
the term is usually translated—but also his recognition of 
mankind and his special concern in them. Thus, he explains 
the words in the Bible with regard to Abraham, “For I know 
him ” (Gen. xviii. 19), to indicate the special attachment of 
God’s providence to the patriarch, which, on account of his 
righteousness, was to be uninterrupted for ever; whilst in 
other places we have to understand, under God’s knowledge 
of a thing, his determination to deal with it compas- 
sionately, as, for instance, when Scripture says that God 
knew (Exod. ii. 25), it means that his relation to Israel 
emanated from his attribute of mercy and love. But just 
as God knows (which means loves) the world, he requires 
also to be recognised and known by it. “For this was the 
purpose of the whole creation, that man should recognise 
and know him and give praise to his name,” as it is 
said, “Everything that is called by my name (meaning, 
chosen to promulgate God’s name), for my glory have I 
created it.” 

It is this fact which gives Israel their high prerogative, 
for by receiving the Torah they were the first to know 
God’s name, to which they remained true in spite of all 
adversities; and thus accomplished God’s intention in 
creating the world. It is again by this Torah that not 
only the whole of Israel succeeded in being real prophets 
(at the moment of the Revelation), but also became 
Segulah, which indicates the inseparable attachment be- 
tween God and his people, whilst the righteous who never 
disobey his will become the seat of his throne. 

The position of the rest of humanity is also determined 
by their relation to the Torah. “It is,’ Nachmanides tells 
us, “a main principle to know that all that man contrives 
to possess of knowledge and wisdom is only the fruits of the 
Torah or the fruits of its fruits. But for this knowledge 
there would be no difference between man and the lower 
animated species. The existence of the civilised nations of 
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the world does not disprove this rule, “ both Christians and 
Mahometans being also the heirs of the Torah. For when 
the Romans gained strength over Israel they made them 
translate the Torah which they studied, and they even ac- 
commodated some of their laws and institutions to those of 
the Bible.” Those nations, however, who live far away 
from the centre of the world (the Holy Land) and never 
come into contact with Israel are outside the pale of civili- 
sation, and can hardly be ranked together with the human 
species. “They are the isles afar off, that have not heard 
my fame, neither have seen my glory.” 

What Nachmanides meant by maintaining that all 
knowledge and wisdom were “the fruits of the Torah, 
or the fruits of these fruits” will be best seen from his 
commentary to the Pentateuch. I have already made use 
of this commentary in the preceding quotations, but being 
as it is the greatest of the works of Nachmanides, it calls 
for some special attention by itself. Its general tendency 
is an edifying one, or as he says “to appease the mind of 
the students (labouring under persecution and troubles) 
when they read the portion on Sabbaths and festivals, and to 
attract their heart by simple explanations and sweet words.” 
The former occupy a considerable space. As Dr. Perles has 
shown in his able essay on this work of Nachmanides, our 
author neglected no resource of philology or archeology 
accessible in his age which could contribute to establish the 
“simple explanations” on a sound scientific basis. The 
prominent features of this Commentary, however, are 
the sweet words. Indeed, how sweet and soothing must 
have been to his contemporaries such words as we read at 
the end of the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii.): “ And behold 
there is nothing conditional in this Song. It is a charter 
testifying that we shall have to suffer heavily for our sins, 
but that, nevertheless, God will not destroy us, being 
reconciled to us (though we shall have no merits), and 
forgiving our sins for his name’s sake alone. ... . And 
so our Rabbis said, Great is this song, embracing as it does 
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both the past (of Israel) and the future, this world and the 
world to come..... And if this Song were the com- 
position of a mere astrologer we should be constrained to 
believe in it, considering that all its words were fulfilled. 
How much more have we to hope with all our hearts and 
to trust to the word of God, through the mouth of his 
prophet Moses, the faithful in all his house, like unto whom 
there was none, whether before him or after him.” A 
part of these sweet words may also be seen in the numerous 
passages in which he attempts to account for various 
laws, and to detect their underlying principles. 

For though “ the Torah is the expression of God’s simple 
and absolute will, which man has to follow without any 
consideration of reward,” still this will is not arbitrary, 
and ever that class of laws which are called chukkim (which 
means, according to some Jewish cominentators, motiveless 
decrees) have their good reasons, notwithstanding that they 
are unfathomable to us. “They are all meant for the 
good of man, either to keep aloof from us something hurtfui 
or to educate us in goodness, or to remove from us an evil 
belief and to make us know his name. This is what they 
(the Rabbis) meant by saying that commandments have a 
purifying purpose, namely, that man being purified and 
tried by them becomes as one without alloy of bad 
thoughts and unworthy qualities.’ Indeed, the soul of 
man is so sensitive to every impurity that it suffers a sort 
of infection even by an unintentional sin. Hence the in- 
junction to bring a Korban (sacrifice) even in this case ; the 
effect of the Horban, as its etymology (2327p) indicates, is 
to bring man back to God, or rather to facilitate this 
approachment. All this again is,as Nachmanides points 
out, only an effluence from God’s mercy and love to man- 
kind. He derives no benefit from it. “If he be righteous 
what can he give thee?” And even those laws and 
institutions which are intended to commemorate God’s 
wonders and the ereation of the world (for instance, 
the Passover festival and the Sabbath) are not meant 
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for his glorification, or, as Heine maliciously expressed 
it :— 

Der Weltkapellenmeister hier oben 

Er selbst sogar hirt gerne loben 

Gleichfalls seine Werke . 
“For all our honour (we give to him), and the praising of 
his work are counted to him less than nothing and as 
vanity to him.” What he desires is that we may know the 
truth, and be confirmed in it, for this makes us worthy of 
finding in him “ our protector and king.” 

The lessons which Nachmanides draws from the various 
Biblical narratives also belong to these “sweet words.” 
They are mostly of a typical character. For true as all 
the stories in the Scriptures are, “the whole Torah is,” as 
he tells us (with allusion to Gen. v. 1), “the book of the 
sons of Adam,” or, as we should say, a history of humanity 
written in advance. Thus the account of the six days of 
the creation is turned into a prophecy of the most im- 
portant events which would occur during the succeeding 
six thousand years, whilst the Sabbath is a forecast of 
the millennium in the seventh thousand, which will be the 
day of the Lord. Jacob and Ksau are, as in the Haggadoth 
generally, the prototypes of Israel and Rome; and so is the 
battle of Moses and Joshua with Amalek indicative of the 
war which Elijah and the Messiah ben Joseph will wage 
against Edom before the Redeemer from the house of 
David will appear. Sometimes these stories convey both 
a moral and a pre-justification of what was destined to 
happen to Israel. So Nachmanides’ remarks with refer- 
ence to Sarah’s treatment of Hagar (Gen. xvi. 6): “Our 
mother Sarah sinned greatly by afflicting this pain on 
Hagar, as also Abraham, who allowed such a thing to 
pass; but God saw her affliction and rewarded her by a 
son (the ancestor of a wild race), who would inflict on 
the seed of Abraham and Sarah every sort of oppres- 
sion.” In this he alluded to the Islamic empires. Nor 
dees he approve of Abraham’s conduct on the occasion of 
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his coming to Egypt, when he asked Sarah to pass as 
his sister (Gen. xii.). “Unintentionally,” Nachmanides 
says, “ Abraham, under the fear of being murdered, com- 
mitted a great sin when he exposed his virtuous wife to 
such a temptation. For he ought to have trusted that 
God would save both him and his wife. . . . It ison 
account of this deed that his children had to suffer exile 
under the rule of Pharaoh. There, where the sin was com- 
mitted, also the judgment took place.” It is also worth 
noticing that, in opposition to Maimonides, he allows no 
apology for the attack of Simeon and Levi on the popula- 
tion of Shechem (Gen. xxxiv. 25). It is true that they 
were idolators, immoral, and steeped in every abomination ; 
but Jacob and his sons were not commissioned with 
executing justice on them. The people of Shechem trusted 
their word, therefore they ought to have spared them. 
Hence Jacob’s protest, and his curse against their wrath, 
which would have been quite unjustified had he looked on 
the action of his sons as on a good work (Mizvah). 

Besides these typical meanings the matters of the Torah 
have also their symbolical importance, which places them 
almost above the sphere of human conception. They are 
neither exactly what they seem to be nor entirely what 
their name implies, but a retlex from things unseen, which 
makes any human interference both preposterous and 
dangerous. Of “the things called Tree of Life and Tree 
of Knowledge,” Nachmanides tells us that their mystery is 
very great, reaching into higher worlds. Otherwise, why 
should God, who is good and the dispenser of good, have 
prevented Adam from eating the fruit (of the latter), 
whilst in another place he says: “And if thou wilt be 
worthy, and understand the mystery of the word Bereshit 
(with which the Torah begins) thou wilt see that in truth 
the Scripture, though apparently speaking of matters here 
below (on earth), is always pointing to things above 
(heaven) ;” for “every glory and every wonder, and every 
deep mystery, und all beautiful wisdom are hidden in 
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the Torah, sealed up in her treasures.” It is very charac- 
teristic of the bent of Nachmanides’ mind, that he is 
perhaps the first Jewish writer who mentions the apo- 
eryphal book The Wisdom of Solomon, which he knew 
from a Syriac version, and which he believed to be 
authentic. And when we read there (vii. 7-25), “Wherefore 
I prayed and understanding was given to me. I called upon 
God and the spirit of wisdom came upon me. . . . For 
tod has given me unmistakable knowledge to know how 
the world was made, and the operations of the planets. 
The beginning, ending, and midst of the times, the altera- 
tions and the turnings of the sun, the changes of the 
seasons, the natures of the living creatures and the furies 
of the wild beasts, the force of the spirits and the reason- 
ings of men, the diversities of plants and the virtues of 
the roots. All such things that are either secret or manifest, 
them I knew ”—the wise king was, according to Nach- 
manides (who quotes the passages which I have just cited), 
speaking of the Torah, which is identical with this wisdom, 
pre-existent to the creation, and on which God planned the 
world. Hence it bears the impression of all the universe, 
whilst on the other hand when it is said, “The king 
brought me into his chambers,” those secret recesses of 
the Torah are meant in which all the’ great mysteries 
relating to Creation and to the Chariot (Ezekiel i.) are 
hidden. 

We must content ourselves with these few sparks struck 
from the glowing fires of these inner compartments, which, 
imperfectly luminous as my treatment has left them, may 
yet shed some light on the personality of Nachmanides, 
which is the main object of my paper. But I do not pro- 
pose to accompany the mystic into the “chambers of the 
king,” lest we may soon get into a labyrinth of obscure- 
terms and strange ways of thinking for which the Ariadne 
thread is still wanting. We might also be confronted by 
the Fifty Gates of Understanding, the Thirty-Two Paths 
of Wisdom, and the Two Hundred and Thirty-One Permu- 
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tations or Ciphers of the Alphabet, the key to which I do 
not hold. It is also questionable whether it would always 
be worth while to seek for it. When one, for instance, sees 
such a heaping on of nouns (with some Cabbalists) as the 
Land of Life, the Land of Promise, the Lord of the World, 
the Foundation Stone, Zion, Mother, Daughter, Sister, the 
Congregation of Israel, the Twin Roes, the Bride, Blue, 
End, Oral Law, Sea, Wisdom, etc., meant to represent the 
same thing or attribute, and to pass one into another, one 
cannot possibly help feeling some suspicion that one stands 
before a conglomerate of words run riot, over which the 
writer had lost all contro]. Indeed Nachmanides himself, in 
the preface to the above-mentioned commentary, gives us 
the kind advice not to meditate, or rather brood, over the 
mystical hints which are scattered over this work, “ specu- 
lation being (in such matters) folly, and reasoning over 
them fraught with danger.” Indeed, the danger is obvious. 
We have, to give one or two instances, already alluded to 
the theory which accepts the Torah or the Wisdom as an 
agent in the creation of the world. But the mystic pushes 
further, and asks for the Primal Being to which this 
Wisdom owes its origination. The answer given is from 
the great Nothing, as it is written, And the Wisdom shall 
be found from Nothing (ss, Job xxviii. 12). What is 
intended by it, if it means anything, is probably to divest 
the first cause of every possible quality which by its 
very qualifying nature must be limiting and exclusive. 
Hence, God becomes the Unknowable. But suppose a 
metaphysical Hamlet, who, handling words indelicately, 
would impetuously exclaim, To be or not to be, that is the 
question ?—into what abyss of utter negations would he 
drag all those who despair by his terrible Nothing. On 
the other hand, into what gross anthropomorphisms may 
we be drawn by roughly handling certain metaphors which 
some Cabbalists have employed in their struggling after an 
adequate expression of God’s manifestations in his attribute 
of love, if we forget for a single moment that they are only 
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figures of speech, but liable to get defiled by the slightest 
touch of an unchaste thought. 

But the greater the dangers that beset the path of mys- 
ticism, the deeper the interest which we feel in the mystic. 
In connection with the above-mentioned warning, Nach- 
manides cites the words from the Scriptures, “ But let not 
the priests and the people break through to come up unto 
the Lord, lest he break forth upon them ” (Exod. xix. 24). 
Nevertheless, when we read the famous story in Chagigah 
(14 6.) of the four Rabbis who went up into the Pardes, or 
Garden of Mystical Contemplation, we do nat withhold 
our sympathy, either from Ben Azai, who shot a glance 
and died, or from Ben Zoma, who shot a glance and was 
struck (in his mind). Nay, we feel the greatest admira- 
tion for these daring spirits, who, in their passionate at- 
tempt to “break through” the veil before the Infinite, 
hazarded their life, and even that which is dearer than 
life, their mind, for a single glance. And did R. Meir deny 
his sympathies even to Acher or Elishah ben Abuya, who 
“cut down the plants”? He is said to have heard a voice 
from heaven, “Return, oh backsliding children, except 
Acher,’ which prevented his repentance. Poor fallen 
Acher, he mistook hell for heaven. But do not the 
the struggle and despair which led to this unfortunate 
confusion rather plead for our commiseration? Nach- 
manides, however, in his gentle way, did not mean to 
storm the heaven. Like R. Akiba, “he entered in peace, 
anc departed in peace.” And it was by this peacefulness 
of his nature that he gained an influence over posterity 
which is equalled only by that of Maimonides. “If not 
a profound thinker, like the author of the Guide, he had 
that which is next best—‘he felt profoundly.” Some 


writers of a rather reactionary character even went so far 
as to assign to him a higher place than to Maimonides. 
This is unjust. What a blank would there have been in 
Jewish thought but for Maimonides’ great work, on which 
the noblest thinkers of Israel fed for centuries! As long 
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as Job and Koheleth hold their proper place in the Bible, 
and the Talmud contains hundreds of passages suggesting 
difficulties relating to such problems as the creation of the 
world, God’s exact relation to it, the origin of evil, free 
will and predestination, none will persuade me that philo- 
sophy does not form an integral part of Jewish tradition, 
which, in its historical developments, took the shape which 
Maimonides and his successors gave to it. If Maimonides’ 
Guide, which he considered as an interpretation of the 
Bible and of many Hagadoth in the Talmud, is Aristotelian 
in its tone, so is tradition too; even the Talmud in many 
places betrays all sorts of foreign influences, and none would 
think of declaring it un-Jewish on this ground. I may 
also remark in passing that the certainty with which 
some writers deprecate the aids which religion may receive 
from philosophy is a little too hasty. For the question 
will always remain, What religion? The religion of R. 
Moses Tako or R. Joseph Jaabez would certainly have been 
greatly endangered by the slightest touch with specula- 
tion, while that of Maimonides, Bachya, Bedresi and Del 
Medigo undoubtedly received from philosophy its noblest 
‘support, and became intensified by the union. But 
apart from that consideration, the sphere of the activity 
of these two leaders seems to have been so widely 
different that it is hardly just to consider them as 
antagonists, or at least to emphasize the antagonism too 
much. Maimonides wrote his chief work, the Guide, 
for the few elect, who, like Ibn Tabun for instance, 
would traverse whole continents if a single syllogism 
went wrong. And if he could be of use to one wise man 
of this stamp, Maimonides would do so at the risk of 
“saying things unsuitable for ten thousand fools.” 
But with Nachmanides, it would seem, it was these ten 
thousand who formed the main object of his tender care. 
They are, as we have seen, cultivated men, indeed 
“students,” having enjoyed a proper education; but the 
happy times of abstract thinking have gone, and being 
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under a perpetual strain of persecutions and cares, they 
long for the Sabbath and Festivals, which would bring 
them both bodily and spiritual recreation. They find 
no fault with religion, a false syllogism does not jar on 
their ears; what they are afraid of is, that being 
as they are, all the six days of work, engaged in their 
domestic affairs, religion may be too good a thing for 
them. “To appease their minds,” to edify them, to make 
life more sweet and death less terrible to them, and to 
show them that even their weaknesses, as far as they are 
conditioned by nature, are not irreconcilable with a holy 
life, is what Nachmanides strove after. Now and then 
he permits them a glance into the mystical world in which 
he himself loved to move, but he does not care to stifle 
their senses into an idle contemplation, and passes quickly 
to some more practical application. To be sure the 
tabernacle is nothing but a complete map of the super- 
lunar world, but nevertheless its rather minute descrip- 
tion is meant to teach us “that God desires us to work.” 
This tendency toward being useful to the great majority 
of mankind may account for the want of consistency of 
which Nachmanides was so often accused. It is only 
the logician who can afford to be thoroughgoing in his 
theory, and even he would become most absurd and even 
dangerous but for the redeeming fact “that men are better 
than their principles.” But with Nachmanides these 
“principles ” would have proved even more fatal. Could 
he, for instance, have upset authority in the face of the ten 
thousand? They need to be guided rather than to guide. 
But he does not want them to follow either the Gaon or 
anybody else slavishly, “the gates of wisdom never having 
been shut,” whilst on the other hand he hints to them that 
there is something divine in every man, which places him 
at least on the same high level with any authority. Take 
another instance—his wavering attitude between the Maimo- 
nists and the anti-Maimonists, for which he was often 
censured. But apart from other reasons, at which we have 
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pointed above, might he not have felt that, in spite of his 
persoval admiration of Maimonides’ genius, he had no right 
to put himself entirely on the side where there was little 
room for the ten thousand who were entrusted to his 
guidance, whilst the French Rabbis, with all their prejudices 
and intolerance, would never deny their sympathies to 
simple, emotional folk. 

This tender and absorbing care for the people in general 
*may also account for the fact that we do not know 
of a single treatise by Nachmanides of a purely Cab- 
balistic character in the style of the Sepher Hammishkal, 
by De Leon, or the Pardes, by R. Moses Cordovora, or 
Ez Hachayim by R. Isaac Loria. The story that attributes 
to him the discovery of the Zohar in a cave in Palestine, 
from whence he sent it to Catalonia, needs as little refuta- 
tion as the other story connected with his conversion to 
the Cabbalah, which is even more silly and of such a 
nature as not to bear repetition. The Shushan Sodoth and 
other mystical works passed also for a long time under his 
name, but their claim to this honour has been entirely dis- 
proved by the bibliographers, and they rank now among 
the pseudepigraphica. It is true that R. Nissim, of Gerona, 
said of Nachmanides that he was too much addicted to the 
belief in the Cabbalah, and as a fellow-countryman he may 
have had some personal knowledge about the matter. But 
as far as his writings go, this belief finds expression only 
in incidental remarks and occasional citations from the 
Bahur, which he never thrusts upon the reader. He chiefly 
asserted his mystical theories when philosophy called into 
question his deep sympathies with even lower humanity, 
and threatened to withdraw them from those ennobling 
influences under which he wanted to keep them. 

Nachmanides’ inconsistency has also proved beneficial 
in another respect. For mysticism has, by its over-empha- 
sising of the divine in man, shown a strong tendency 
to remove God altogether and replace him by the crea- 
ture of his hands. Witness only the theological bubbie of 
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Sabbathai Zebi—happily it burst quickly enough—which 
resulted in mere idolatry (in more polite language, Hero 
Worship) on the one side, and in the grossest antinomianism 
on the other. Nachmanides, however, with a happy in- 
consistency, combined with the belief of man’s origin 
in God, a not less strong conviction of man’s liability to 
sin, of the fact that he does sm—even the patriarchs were 
not spared from it, as we have seen above—and that this 
sin does alienate man from God. This healthy control 
over man’s extravagant idea of his own species was with 
Nachmanides also a fruit of the Torah, within the limits of 
which everything must move, the mystic and his aspira- 
tions included, whilst its fair admixture of 365 Do not’s 
with 248 Do's preserved him from that “holy doing 
nothing” which so many mystics indulged in, and made 
his a most active life. 

Much of this activity was displayed in Palestine, “the 
land to which the providence of God is especially attached,” 
and which was, as with R. Judah Hallevi, always “his 
ideal home.” There he not only completed his ecmmen- 
tary to the Pentateuch, but also erected synagogues, and 
engaged in organising communities, whose tone he tried to 
elevate both by his iectures and his sermons. His career 
in Palestine was not long, for he lived there only about 
three years, and in 1270 he must already have been dead. 
A pretty legend narrates that when he emigrated to Pales- 
tine, his pupils asked him to give them a sign enabling 
them to ascertain the day of his death. He answered 
them that on that day a rift would be seen in the tombstone 
of his mother in the shape of a lamp. After three years 
a pupil suddenly noticed this rift, when the mourning over 
the Rabbi began. Thus, stone, or anything else earthly, 
breaks finally, and the life of the master passes into light. 

What life meant to him, how deeply he was convinced 
that there is no other life but that originating in God, how 
deeply stirred his soul was by the consciousness of sin, 
what agonies the thought of the alienation from God 
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caused him, how he felt that there is nothing left to him 
but to throw himself upon the mercy of God, and how he 
rejoiced in the hope of a final reunion with him—of all 
these sentiments we find the best expression in the fol- 
lowing religious poem, with which this paper may be con- 
cluded. Nachmanides composed it in Hebrew, and it is 
still preserved in some rites as a Piyut, recited on the Day 
of Atonement. Dr. M. Sachs, who gave a German version 
from it, declares it to be the finest, the most soul-stirring 
Hebrew hymn in existence. The version which I give 
here is an English adaptation from the German, kindly 
made for me by Mrs. Henry Lucas, but it conveys a very 
fair impression of the Hebrew original. 


Ere time began, ere age to age had thrilled, 
I waited in his storehouse, as he willed ; 
He gave me being, but, my years fulfilled, 
I shall be summoned back before the King. 


He called the hidden to the light of day, 

To right and left, each side the fountain lay, 

From out the stream and down the steps, the way 
That led me to the garden of the King. 


Thou gavest me a light my path to guide, 
To prove my heart’s recesses still untried ; 
And as I went, thy voice in warning cried : 
“ Child! fear thou him who is thy God and King !” 


True weight and measure learned my heart from thee ; 
If blessings follow, then what joy for me! 
If nought but sin, all mine the shame must be, 

For that was not determined by the King. 


I hasten, trembling, to confess the whole 

Of my transgressions, ere I reach the goal 

Where mine own words must witness ’gainst my soul, 
And who dares doubt the writing of the King ? 


Erring, I wandered in the wilderness, 

In passion’s grave nigh sinking powerless : 
Now deeply I repent, in sore distress, 

That I kept not the statutes of the King! 
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With worldly longings was my bosom fraught, 
Earth’s idle toys and follies all I sought ; 
Ah! when he judges joys so dearly bought, 

How greatly shall I fear my Lord and King ! 


Now conscience-stricken, humbled to the dust, 

Doubting himself, in thee alone his trust, 

He shrinks in terror back, for God is just— 
How can a sinner hope to reach the King ? 


Ob, be thy mercy in the balance laid, 
To hold thy servant's sins more lightly weighed, 
When, his confession penitently made, 

He answers for his guilt before the King. 


Thine is the love, O God, and thine the grace, 
That folds the sinner in its mild embrace ; 
Thine the forgiveness, bridging o’er the space 
*Twixt man’s works and the task set by the King. 


Unheeding all my sins, I cling to thee ; 
I know that mercy shall thy footstool be : 
Before I call, Oh, do thou answer me, 

For nothing dare I claim of thee, my King ! 


O thou, who makest guilt to disappear, 

My help, my hope, my rock, I will not fear ; 

Though thou the body hold in dungeon drear, 
The soul has found the palace of the King ! 


APPENDIX. 


[This essay being intended to be as popular as possible, I have avoided 
interspersing the text with notes, but my authorities on the 
subject will be gathered from the following bibliographical 
survey. | 

In Steinschneider’s Catalogue of the Bodleian Library, under the 

name of Moses Nachmanides, pp. 1947-65, all the works which are 

ascribed to this author are put together, and also discussed as to their 
authenticity. There are only to be added the new edition of the 

Derasha by Jellinek (Vienna, 1872),in which the variants from Schorr’s 

MS. (Hechaluz VIII. 162) are already incorporated ; a new edition of 

the M3"), and the commentary to Is. lii.-liii. by Steinschneider (Berlin, 

1#60); a Derasha for Rosh Lashanah, ed. by H. Berliner (Libanon, 
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V., 564), and another Derasha at a Wedding (?), ed. by Schorr 
(Hechaluz, XII. 3). 

For the literature on Nachmanides, besides the references given by 
Steinschneider, in his Catalogue, and the Addenda, p. cxviii. (cp. also 
the pedigree in col. 2,305), see also Graetz Geschichte VII., pp. 112- 
143, and p. 147 seg.; Michael Or Hachayim, No. 1,125, and Weiss 
VUNT WT NT, v. 4 seg. ; Perles’ Monatsschrift, 1860, p. 175 ; Zom- 
ber, tbid. 421; and Z. Frankel, ibid., 1868, p. 449, and this Review, 
IV. 245 seq. 

About Nachmanides’ disputation we have to add M. Loeb in the 
Qtévue des Etudes Juives, XV.1 seg., and XVIII. 52 (about Abner), 
and Dr. Neubauer’s Essay on Jewish Controversy in the Expositor, 
Vol. VII. (third series), p. 98 seq.,and the references given there. 
See also his article on the Babir and the Zohar in this Review, IV., 
357 seq. 

With regard to Nachmanides’ mystical system see the references 
to S. Sachs (whose remarks are most suggestive), Krochmal, and 
Jellinek in Steinschneider, col. 1949 and 1964, Perles Monats- 
schrift, 1858, p. 83 seg., and Steinschneider in Hamazkir, I., 34. 
Very useful is also Dr. B. Bernstein’s Die Schrifterklarung des 
Bachja b. Ascher ibn Chalawa (Berlin, 1891), where the relation 
of this author to Nachmanides is discussed. See also Professor 
Kaufmann’s Die Geschichte der Attributenlehre, and tbe references 
given in the index under this name. As to the attacks made by 
various authors on Nachmanides on account of his mystical in- 
clinations, see Graetz, ibid., p. 42 (note 3), and 143 (note 1), and 
references. Comp. also Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s (Catalogue I., No. 
59) hypothesis about the author of the anonymous poem against 
Nachmanides in the Hechaluz II., 161. See also Steinschneider in 
MINNA Dp AWD (Mehkize Nirdamim), pp. 20 and 30. The Novell 
by his son R. Nachman, alluded to in the text, are in the University 
Library, Cambridge (Add. 1187, 2). See also Giidemann, Geschichte 
des Erziechungswesens, etc., I., p. 61 seq., about the controversy be- 
tween the Maimonists and Anti-Maimonists. The nowan 7P is 
extant in the British Museum, MS. Add. 26, 894, and the passage 
quoted by De Rossi is to be found on p. 163d, but a few 
words are erased by the censor. As to the poem given at the end 
of this, see Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, p. 478; Landshut Amude 
Haabodah s. v., the references in Sachs’ Religidse Poesie der Juden, 
and Luzzatto in the Ozar Nechmad, II., 27. Comp. also Professor 
Cheyne’s The Origin of the Psalter, p. 421. 

I propose to give now the letter by Nachmanides referred to 
in the text. It was never published till now, but there exist two 
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copies of it in MS.; the one in the Bibliothéque Nat., in Paris (se 
the Catalogue of this library, No. 710, 5), and the other in the Uni- 
versity Library at Leyden (Cod. Warn, 59). The text given here is 
taken from the latter, whilst the variants given in the notes are from 
the Paris MS. My thanks are due to my friend, Dr. R. Gottheil, who 
provided me with a copy from this MS. Now as to the authenticity 
of this latter, Graetz, ibid., p. 143, note 3 (who does not seem to have 
seen the MS.) is not satisfied. Steinschneider, however, both in his 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in the Leyden Library, pp. 265 and 
266, and in his Catalogue of the Bodleian, Co!. 1951, maintains no 
objections to ascribe it to Nachmanides. At least, there is nothing 
in its style and tore which would call in question Nachmanides’ 
authorship. The letter, the Leyden MS.,is, as we shall see, incor- 
porated in the will of a R. Solomon b. Isaac, which we give here, 
as it has a certain historical interest. 

Who this R. Solomon was we have no means of ascertaining, 
his name occurring nowhere else. Steinschneider suggests that he 
lived in the fifteenth century, but puts a mark of interrogation. He 
would appear to us to represent the Jewish seatholder in the 
Middle Ages. He is no scholar by profession, but only devotes a 
certain part of the day to the study of the Torah. He is no ascetic 
either. He rather likes his dinner and enjoys his glass of wine, but 
he exercises a strict control over his comforts that they should not 
be gained at the expense of his religious scruples. What is most 
interesting is his self-taxation. Apart from tithing his income, which 
he takes care to make as ample as possible, he thinks that he has no 
right to enjoy the good things of this world without giving the poor 
some share in them. Hence he omits no opportunity, be the occasion 
the enjoyment of a tasteful dish, or a good bargain, or the birth of a 
child, or the marrying of a daughter, of making the needy rejoice 
with him. Almost touching is the care with which he recommends 
to his children the maintenance of the synagogues and the schools 
which his ancestors have built and endowed. However, all these 
noble features will be better seen from the text which is now to 
follow :— 
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1 See Lewysohn’s Zoologie des Talmuds, § 338; comp. L, Low, Gesam- 
melte Schriften, II, 262-5, 
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! Here follows the well-known letter of Nachmanides to his son. 
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' P, adds 137°3N, but the word is provided with dots, probably as a sign 
that it has to be cancelled. 
2 P, reads: 1° ND) nYdIN) 77 ANNY NYDN). 
+P. M3. $ P., 13D. 5. P., V3BD. , 
6 P., JOWOAY J39n. 7 P., pm. § P. adds 1913). 


® P. reads, TOWN WNT. In the Leyden MS, the word AWN) is pro- 
vided with dots, but it is not clear which letters they are meant to cancel. 


” P. adds ANY), MP, pryomd, 12 P. adds m’D. 
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TRANSLATION. 


These are the regulations which I, Solomon, the son of the martyr, 
Rabbi Isaac, the son of Zadoc, of blessed memory, draw up for 
myself. That as long as I am in good health, and free from 
accident, and think of it, I shall not eat before I have studied one 
page of the Talmud or of its commentaries, Should I transgress 
this rule intentionally, I must not drink wine on that day, or I shall 
pay half a Zehub to charity. Again, that I shall read every week 
the Lesson twice in the Hebrew text, and once in the Aramaic version. 
Should I intentionally omit completing the Lesson as above, then I 
must pay two Zchubs to charity. Again, that I shall take three meals 
every Sabbath, consisting of bread orfruit. Should I omit to do so, 
I must give in charity half a Zehub, Again, in order to subdue my 
appetites, and not to enjoy in this world more than is necessary for 
the maintenance of my body, I must not eat at one meal more than 
one course of meat, and not more than two courses altogether ; nor 
must I drink more than two cups of wine at one meal, apart from 
the blessing-cup (over which’ grace is said), except on Sabbath, 
Festivals, Chanukah, New Moon, and at other religious meals (for 
instance, wedding-dinners and similar festive occasions). Again, I 
must not have any regular meal on the day preceding Sabbath or 
Festivals. I must not have during the day more than one course, so 
that I shall enter upon the holy day with a good appetite. Should I 
transgress this resolve intentionally I shall have to fast a day, or to 
pay two Zehubs. Agair, that I shall not eat the fish called durbot,* if 
I think of it. Again, even on the above-mentioned days, I must not 
eat more than three courses at a meal, nor drink more than three cups 





of wine, exclusive of the blessing-cup. Again, . ... . I must 
1p, dx. 2 Pp, ame anxn bx. 2 P, Woe. 
‘P., 7133. sp, qordy. 


® The lawfulness of eating this fish (= sturgeon ?) was contested for 
many centuries, and at the present time the controversy continues. 
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not swear by God, nor mention the name of Heaven without a pur- 
pose, nor curse any man in the name of God. Should I, God forbid, 
transgress it, I must not drink more than one cup of wine on that 
day exclusive of the blessing-cup. Should I, however, transgress this 
after dinner, I must abstain from wine the following day. Should 
I transgress it, I have to pay half a Zehub. Again, that I shall get 
up every night to praise God, to supplicate for His mercy, and 
to confess. On those nights when confession is not to be said 
(Sabbaths and Festivals), I shall say hymns and psalms. This 
I shall do when I am in my house, and in good health, 
free from any accident. Should I transgress it, I shall drink not 
more than one cup of wine the following day, except the blessing 
cup. I again take upon myself to give to charity the following 
proportion of my expenditure—from each dress which I shall have 
made for myself or for one member of my family, costing more than ten 
Zehubs, I must pay one Pashut for each ten Zehubs. Again, if I should 
buy an animal, or a slave, ora female slave, or ground, that I shall 
also pay at the same rate. And if I shall buy clothes for sale, called 
fashas, I shall pay two Pashuts for each garment. As often as I am 
compelled to say the benediction of Hagomel (after having escaped 
danger), I shall pay a Zehub, except when I am travelling (also in- 
volving danger in those times), in which case I shall have to pay a 
Zehub on wy arrival, and two Pashuts daily during the journey. 
Again, from every kind of fish bought for me, costing more than a 
Zehub, I shall pay a Pashut for each Zehub. And also, if I shall be 
worthy by God to marry my children, and to be present at their 
wedding, to cause them to give to the poor from the dowry brought 
to them by their wives, whether in money or in kind, at the rate of 
one per cent. If God will make me worthy of having sons, I must 
give to charity according to my means at the time. 

{ shall also, between New Year and the Day of Atonement 
in each year, calculate my profits during the past year and (after 
deducting expenses), give a tithe thereof to the poor. Should I 
be unable to make an accurate calculation, then I shall give 
approximately. This tithe I shall put aside, together with the other 
money for a religious (charitable) purpose, to dispose of it as I shall 
deem best. I also propose to have the liberty of employing the 
money in any profitable speculation with a view of augmenting it. 
But all I have written above I shall not hold myself guilty if I 
transgress, if such transgression be the result of forgetfulness ; but 
in order to guard against it, I shall read this through weekly. 

Talso command my children to take upon themselves as many of 
the above regulations as may be in their power to observe, ana also to 
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bind it, from generation to generation, upon their children. And he 
who carries them out, and even adds to them, at pain of discomfort to 
himself, shall merit a special blessing. And this is the text of the 
will which I, the above-mentione 1 Solomon, draw up for my children, 
may God preserve them. That they shall pray thrice daily, and 
endeavour always to utter their prayers with devotion. Again, that 
this prayer shall be said in the Beth Hamidrash (a prayer-house, which 
also served as a house of study), or in the synagogue together with 
the congregation. Again, that they shall apply all their powers to 
maintain the synagogues and the houses of study, which our ancestors 
have built, as well as to continue the endowments established by my 
ancestors and myself. They must always endeavour to imitate them, 
so that goodness shall never cease from among them. Again, that 
they shall always have a chair oa which a volume of the Talmud, or 
any other Talmudical work, shall lie; so that they would always 
open a book when theycome home. At least, they shall read in any 
book they like four lines before taking their meal. Again, that they 
shall read every week the Lesson twice in the Hebrew text, and 
once in the Aramaic version. Again, to take three meals on the 
Sabbath. . 4 
Again, tht they shall be always modest, merciful, and charitable, 
for these are the qualities by which the children of Israel are known. 
Lei also all their thoughts ani melitations b2 always directed to 
the service of the Lord, and be as charitable and benevolent as possible, 
for this is all that remains to man of his labour. Thsy shall also 
endeavour to regulate their diet according to the rules laid down by 
Rabbi Moses (Maimonides), so as to fulfil the words of Scripture: 
“The righteous eateth to the satisfying of his soul.” And let them 
always be careful not to mention the name of God in vain, to be 
honest in all business transactions, and let their yea be always yea. 
They shall always have the obligation to train their children to the 
study of the Torah, but one shall devote his life to the study thereof. 
And it shall be incumbent upon his brothers to support this one, and 
to invest his moneys, and to provide for him that he and his family 
should live respectably, so that he be not distracted by worldly cares 
from his studies. Let also the elder love the younger brothers 
as their own children, and the younger respect the elder as a parent. 
Thus they may always bear in mind that they are of a God-fearing 
family. Let them love and honour scholars, thus to merit the 
honour of having scholars for their sons and sons-in-law. This 
will they shall themselves read weekly, and shall also make it incum- 
bent upon their children, from generation to generation, to read 
weekly, in order to fulfil what is written (Gen. xviii. 19), “ For I 
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kvow him that he will command his children, etc.,” and also the words 
of Isaiah (lix. 21), “ And this is my covenant, etc.” But as often as 
they shall read this will, they shall also read the two letters below 
written, which Rabbi Moses ben Nachman sent to his sons, with a 
view of being serviceable to them in many respects. Should, heaven 
forbid, they be by any sad accident prevented from fulfilling the 
injunctions above laid down, they must fine themselves by not drink- 
ing wine on that day, or by eating one course less at the dinner, or 
by giving some fine to charity. . . 

This is the letter which Rabbi Moses ben Nachman, of blessed 
memory, sent from the Holy Land to Barcelona :—“ Hearken, my 
son, to the instruction of thy father. es 

Aad this is the letter which the above-mentioned Rabbi sent from 
the Holy Land to Castile, when his son was staying before the king 
{in his service) :—*. . . . May God bless you, and preserve you 
from sin and punishment. Behold, our master, King David, bore a 
son, wise and of understanding, like unto whom there was never one 
before or after. Nevertheless he said to him (1 Kings ii. 2): ‘And 
keep the charge of the Lord thy God,’ etc. He also said to him: 
‘ And thou, my son, know the God of thy father’ (1 Chron. xxviii. 9). 
Now, my son, if thou wilt measure thyself with Solomon, thou wilt find 
thyself a worm—not a man, merely an insect ; nevertheless, if thou 
wilt seek God, he will make thee great ; and if thou wilt forsake him, 
thou wilt be turned out and forsaken. My son, be careful that thou 
readest the Shema morning and evening, as well as that thou sayest 
the daily prayers. Have always with thee a Pentateuch written cor- 
rectly, and read therein the Lesson for each Sabbath, . . . . 
‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord,’ for the thing which thou believest 
far from thee is often very near unto thee. Know, again, that thou 
art not master over thy words, nor hast power over thy hand ; but 
everything is in the hand of the Lord, whe formest thy heart. . . . 
Be especially careful to keep aloof from the women [of the court ?]. 
Know that our God hates immorality, and Balaam could in no other 
way injure Israel than by inciting them to unchastity. [Here come 
many quotations from Malachi and Ezra.] . . . My son, remem- 
ber me always, and let the image of my countenance be never absent 
from before thine eyes. Love not that which I hate, . . .. 
Let always be upon thy lips the words of the Psalmist,‘I am a 
stranger in the earth: hide not thy commandments from me’ 
(Ps. cxix. 19) ; and God, who is good and the dispenser of good, shall 
increase thy peace and prolong thy life in peace and happiness, and 





' See note 1, page 115. Cf. this Review, III., 455. 
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promote thy honour according to thy wish and the wish of thy father 
who bore thee, Moses ben Nachman.” 

In conclusion, I have also to thank the authorities of the University 
Library, in Leyden, for the promptness and liberality with which 
they have placed at my disposal the MS. of which I have made use 


here. 
S. SCHECHTER. 
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THE JEWS IN THE WORKS OF THE CHURCH 
FATHERS. 


For the history and science of Judaism, and especially 
for a full understanding of the Agada, the study of the 
Church Fathers undeniably possesses considerable im- 
portance. Naturally all of them are not of the same 
value. Those who lived in Italy, Spain, or Gaul, and 
had little communication with Jews, are of minor signi- 
ficance for Jewish literature, compared with the Fathers 
of Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. I shall therefore pay the 
most attention to those Fathers whose writings promise 
the richest results, and we can herein confidently follow 
the lead of Jerome, who, in his reply to his oppo- 
nent Rufinus’s charge, that he associated too much with 
Jews, quoted the examples of Origen, Clement, and 
Eusebius, none of whom disdained to receive instruction 
from teachers of the Hebrew race (Lib. L, adv. Ruff, 
ce. 13, vol. ii., p. 469, Ed. Vallarsi). If the first notable 
Father, Justin, and Ephraem Syrus, Jerome’s younger 
contemporary, be added, we obtain the following list of 
Ecclesiastics, whose writings are of especial interest to 
us :—Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, 
Eusebius, Ephraem Syrus, and Jerome. 

In the last four decades, since the importance of Patristic 
literature has obtained a gradually increasing recognition 
in Jewish circles, students have always sought in the 
Fathers for Agadic elements which they might collate 
with Hebrew sources. The fact has, however, been lost 
sight of, that these Agadas have not always come direct from 
the Jews. Many of those found in the Church literature 
must be regarded as the product of independent develop- 
ment. The Agadic exegesis of the Scriptures was peculiar 
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to the spirit of the times, and flourished among the 
Christians as exuberantly as among the Jews. The 
accounts in the Church Fathers of Judaism and of Jewish 
conditions and modes of life are, in my opinion, no less 
worthy of regard than the Agadic elements there pre- 
served. I shall, therefore, direct my main attention to this 
class of notices, and only speak of such Agadas as were 
expressly and explicitly borrowed from the Jews. 

For the works of Justin, Clement, Origen and Eusebius, 
I have used Migne’s Patrologie (M.); for Ephraem, the 
Roman edition (R.) of 1732-43; for Jerome, Vallarsi’s 
edition (V.), Verona, 1734-42. Other editions will be quoted 
occasionally. 


I. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


Justin Martyr was born about 100 A.D, in Flavia 
Neapolis, formerly called Sichem, in the country of the 
Samaritans. He terms himself a Samaritan, which does 
not, however, mean that he belonged to the religious sect of 
the Samaritans, but that they were his countrymen,’ He, 
indeed, expressly states that he was one of the uncircumcised.” 
At a later period he came to Ephesus, the scene of his 
dialogue with the Jew, Tryphon (Eusebius H. £Z,, iv. 18) ; 
and here he zealously propagated Christianity among the 
Jews. The date of the Dialogue coincides with the period 
of the revolt under Bar Cochba (132—-135). That obstinate 
contest is frequently mentioned in it;* and Tryphon is 
described as a fugitive who escaped from the turmoil of 
Palestine to peaceful Ephesus.’ 











1 Dial. c. 120 (vi. 755, M.), . .. . amd rod yéivoug rob ipod, réyw Ce 
Trav Lapapiwy. 

2 Ib. c. 29 (vi. 537, M.), rig ody Ere poe meptropiicg Adyoo.. . . . 

3 This follows from several passages of the Dialogue ; v. Wetzer-Welte’s 
Kirchenlexicon, vi. 2067. 
4 Eg. Dial. c. 108 (vi. 725, M.), cp. Apol. I. 31 (vi. 376, M.). 
5 At the beginning of the Dialogue. 
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These data alone should have sufficed to prove the 
historical character of the Dialogue. Nevertheless, scholars 
have apparently favoured the theory that it is only a 
literary framework for presenting Justin’s views, and is 
purely imaginary. Emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
Tryphon makes concessions to Justin such as no faithful 
Jew would possibly have made.! The obvious expla- 
nation is that politeness induced Tryphon to adopt a 
conciliatory and yielding tone. Throughout the Dia- 
logue he appears as an enlightened Jew, imbued with 
Hellenistic culture, who is anxious to exhibit extreme 
courtesy towards his adversary. He is introduced as a 
man of education and a philosopher. When Justin re- 
marks, in the course of the interview, that he has no 
oratorical ability, the Jew replies with tact: “You must 
be jesting ; your conversation proves you a past master in 
rhetoric.”? Tryphon’s concessions are, moreover, in most 
cases, only hypothetical ; and Justin very often imitates him 
in this respect, admitting even once for instance, for the sake 
of argument, that Jesus was nothing more than a Magus. 
Besides, details are given which are unsuitable to a ficti- 
tious dialogue, but have a meaning if we assume that the 
writer reports events which actually took place. On the 
first day, we are told, no strangers were present at the 
interview ; on the second day, however, Tryphon is joined 
by some Jews of Ephesus, who take a part in the dis- 
cussion.* One of them begs that a remark which had 
pleased him might be repeated, and Justin complies with 
the request.’ Another of those who had accompanied 
Tryphon on the second day, called Mnaseas, also joins in 





' Weizsaecker, Juhrb. fiir Theologic XII. (1867), p. 63. 
* Dial. c. 58 (vi. 606, M.), ob caracKeuiy Adywr iv povy rixvy imdeixvuc- 
Oat omebiw.. ». Kai 6 Tpigwy* cipwrevecBar dé por Soxtic, Aéywy Sivapy 


Adyww rEexveKdy pH Kexrijpabar. 
3 Apol. I. c. 30 (vi. 273, M.). 
* Diat. c. 118. (vi. 749, M.), dia rote onpepov cby cor aguypéivoug.... 
® Ib. c. 74 (vi. 649, M.). 
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the debate.’ This circumstance suggests the inference 
that not only Tryphon, who from the first inspired Justin 
with respect as a man of Hellenic culture, but that other 
members of the Jewish community of Ephesus were also 
sufficiently well educated to be able to stand their ground 
against the learned Church Father. Occasionally they give 
audible token of their satisfaction or disapproval,’ even 
applauding and hissing, just as in a theatre*® Justin 
repeatedly, in the course of the disputation, bears testi- 
mony to the respect he feels for his learned opponent, and 
promises, when the Dialogue appears in its written form, 
to truthfully present Tryphon’s views.* At the close of the 
debate, Jew and Christian confess that they have learnt 
much from one another, and part with expressions of 
mutual goodwill.® These details can only be reminiscences 
of a real event. 

That Tryphon was the famous sage Tarphon (71570) is 
more justly discredited. Justin’s description of his an- 
tagonist does not tally with what we know of R. Tarphon. 
The Tanaite was certainly not a philosopher of Tryphon’s 
type. Though Tarphon and Tryphon are not identical, 
Graetz thinks the name was purposely chosen by the 
Father, so that he might be able to boast that he had won 
over the eminent teacher, Tarphon, to Christianity.6 But 
it is questionable whether the Hebrew 71270 really cor- 





1 Ib. c. 85 (vi. 677, M.), od wai wadey ixysynoOncopa did Tobrou, Tovg pf) 
kai x9é¢ civovrag ypiv.... Kai Mvaciag dé rig dvépart rev cuvehOovrwy 
abroig rg cevripg ipmipg eixe.... 

2 Ib. c. 38 (vi. 557, M.), py rapaocecOe ci, adda paddov mpobupdrepar 
yevopevor dxpoarai cai éeracrai pivere karappovorvrec Tig mapaddcews THY 
iperipwv cidackadrwy. 

3 1b. c. 122 (vi. 760, M.), cai Gomrep iv Oiarpp avixpaydv riveg THY TY 
Cevrépg agpiypivwr. 

4 Ib. c. 80 (vi. 664. M.), rv yeyernpivwr rjpiv Adywv amavrwv. .. 
civrakiy momsopat tv vig cai revro dpodoyotvra pe 6 Kal mpig ipac 
dpodroys, tyypapw. 

5 Ib. ad fin. 

6 Gnosticismus u. Judenth., p. 17. 
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responds to the Greek Tptpwv, in which case only 
could Justin have intended y170 by his Tpvdov. 
Jerome, in his list of the oldest Tanaim, calls p70 
Telphon.'’ He would have probably written Tpudwv had 
the two names been equivalent.? Goldfahn’s theory that 
Tryphon was selected by Justin, because it sounded like 
dpurrw, needs no refutation.* 

Accepting the historical character of the Dialogue, we 
naturally cannot seek for covert allusions in the name Try- 
phon. It was probably in common use among the Jews of 
that age, and there is nothing remarkable in the fact of 
Justin’s having happened to meet a Jew with this name. 
The same is the case with Mnaseas, which was also fre- 
quent from an early period. We find it in Josephus (Cont. 
Apion. i. 23). S098 72 PYHw , of a subsequent date, is 
frequently mentioned in Mishna, Tosefta, Talmud and 
Midrash ; in T. Babli (Beza 30d) the name is spelt wn, 
Zunz quotes a Mnasea, grandson of a Mnasea, from the 
Seder-ha-doroth, fol. 685 (Gesammelte Schriften II., p. 23). 
Tryphon and Mnasea were thus ordinary names among the 
Jews; and nothing is less surprising than that Justin’s 
chief opponent in the Dialogue, and another Jew of 
Ephesus, should have borne them. 

Justin’s writings constitute the first attempt which has 
come down to us to justify Christianity before the bar of 
the ancient religious powers, Heathenism and Judaism. 
Early Christendom still clung somewhat nervously to the 
old faith. Christians still practised many Jewish customs,‘ 
and Justin feels the need of offering an excuse for the 





' In Is, viii. 11. 


? A. Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschrift v. 173, proposes to read instead of Delphon 
(a variant of Telphon) simply Zarphon; this is surely inadmissible ; 
75D is perhaps the same as Teprwy (Fick, Griech. Personennamen, p. 81), 
which corresponds more closely to the form Telphon. 

3 Goldfahn, Justin Martyr und die Agada in Graetz’s Monatsschrift 
XXII. (1873), p. 49, et seq. 

* Smith-Wace, Dict. of Christian Biography, III. 581. 
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Christian transference of the Sabbath-day to Sunday.' 
Judaism has no right, the Father thinks, to thrust out 
its daughter Christianity, for it has also produced other 
heresies which it does not disown. The Sadducees, Genis- 
tae, Meristae, Galilaei, Helleniani, Pharisaei and Baptistae 
are all Jewish sects, so that it becomes a matter of some 
difficulty to decide which among them represents the real 
Judaism.? To this argument Justin attaches special im- 
portance, deeming it expedient at the same time to apolo- 
gise to the Jews for the harshness of his words.2 The 
Jews, he urges, had sent emissaries in all directions to 
calumniate the new sect. This charge recurs in almost 
every Church Father ; it is also frequently asserted that the 
Hebrews were zealously engaged in proselytizing. Thus 
in Justin’s time, we may conclude with a high degree of 
probability, Judaism still retained its power of expansion. 
The prophetic promise that the Word of God would reach 
distant nations the Hebrews saw fulfilled in the accession 
of proselytes to their ranks, the Christians, in the spread of 
their own creed.’ 





1 Dial. c. 24 (vi. 528, M.). 

2 The names of these sects are cited by Eusebius, H. H. iv. 22 (xx. 381, 
M.), from the work of an older author, Hegesippus. There they are called 
*Eooaiot, TadtAato, ‘HuspoBarrisrat, MacBobain, Lapapsirar, Laddoveaior, 
@apissaion. In the Indiculum Haerescon, which is ascribed to Jerome, 
the Hemerobaptistac, qui quotidie corpora sua et domum ct supellectilem 
lavant figure as the tenth sect. We recognise this sect as the NN? Say 
of Berach, III. 6c ; they must not be confused with the Essenes. Justin’s 
Baptistae are very likely the same as these Hemerovaptistae. Con- 
cerning the Genistae, Meristae, Galilaei and Helleneiani the views of 
scholars are widely divergent, and we will leave the question open. It is 
remarkable, however, that the Hssacans are mentioned neither by Justin 
nor by Eusebius, and not even by Isodorus, Orig. libr. VIII. ; the Chris- 
tians probably felt that they themselves had taken their origin from this 
sect, and were, therefore, unwilling to designate them as heretics. 

3 Dial. c. 80 (vi. 665, M.), wai ur andwg axobonré pov wavra a gpove 
Aéyovrog. 4 Ib. c. 108 (vi. 725, M.). 

5 1b. c. 122 (vi. 760, M.), concerning Is. xlix. 6, ravra ipeig piv sig rov 
Sptone cai rovg mpoon\trove eipijoPae vopitere.—C'népa is either O° or 
M32. 
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Jewish religious teachers are frequently mentioned by 
Justin, ysually under the title of Rabbi,’ sometimes also 
simply as 6ddexado ;? in a few instances, as heads of 
the Synagogue, dpyicvvdywyou ;* an insulting epithet is 
invariably added. The Rabbinical teachings are termed 
traditions, tapadoces.* Instruction was given at the con- 
clusion of divine worship.” Disputations between learned 
Christians and Jewish Rabbis were the order of the day. 
Numerous specimens are found in Hebrew literature. 
Justin ridicules the tactics of the Jewish controversialists, 
who always hunted up their opponents’ weak points, like 
the fly which settles on sore places. If, at a disputation, 
a multitude of well-considered and well-weighed argu- 
ments are adduced, the Jews will always discover a neg- 
lected point open to attack.’ Such controversies might 
sometimes prove disadvantageous to Judaism, where expert 
Christian dialecticians overwhelmed ignorant Jews with 
arguments which they were not prepared to answer, and 
by which they would have to acknowledge themselves 
beaten. Justin strove personally for the conversion of 
the Jews; his efforts were, however, futile, owing to the 
accident that he met his match in his opponents at Ephe- 
sus. Ordinary Jews, not specially skilled in controversy, 
were strictly enjoined to avoid polemics with Christians.‘ 
And even Tryphon, who presented so bold a front to his 
opponent, regretted his breach of this rule’ By this we 





! Dial c. 112 (vi. 736, M.), Oedévrwy ‘PaBBi, ‘PaGsi cadeioBat. 

2 Ib. c. 110 (vi. 729, M.), et passim, 3 Ib. c. 137 (vi. 792, M.). 

4 Ib. c. 38 (vi. 557, M.), et passim. 

° Ib, ce. 137 (vi. 792, M.), dtddioxovow .... werd tiv mpocevyny. 

8 Tb. ec. 115 (vi. 744, M.), “Qomep yap ai priat iwi ra tAen mpoorpéyxere 
cai igirracOs. kxadv yap pupia tig tity Kade, tv 08 ourepoy driody Eimy pr) 
evapecrov ipiv, i) py) voovpevoy i) ny mpog Td axptBic, THv pev wodrdav 
Kad@v ov meppovrixare, rod de pixpov pypariou imapBavecGe, Kai karagKev- 
afeay aitd we aciBynua cai adicnua orovddzsre. 

* Ib. c. 112 (vi. 736, M.), ) wai judy iEnyoupivwy wapayyéAXovew ipiv 
uct Owe Exaitcy, pee tig Kowwwriay Néywy iOziv. 

8 Ib. c. 38 (vi. 556, M.), cai 6 Totgwy eimev. . . . kaddv iy raodivrag 
yndg Toig CiducKaXrore von Oerjoan pydevi iF bpdv dmrdretiv.... 
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may gather how the Rabbinic regulations were respected 
by the people at large. A Jew of Ephesus tells us that for 
the solution of his doubts and difficulties he often referred 
to the Rabbis, whom the people regarded as their appointed 
leaders." 

The differences between the Synagogue and the Church 
turn mostly on the exegesis of Holy Writ; a large por- 
tion of the Agada in the Midrash and Talmud is a polemic 
against Christianity. The text of the Scriptures also 
constituted an important subject of controversy; the 
Christians usually read into the Bible more than it con- 
tained. Moreover, instead of admitting that their copies 
were often incorrect, they cherished the delusion that the 
Jews had falsified and mutilated the text for polemical 
purposes. This charge already occurs in Justin, who 
accuses the Jews of altering wap@évos in Is. vii. 14 into 
veavis, in order to nullify a Christological argument.’ 
He quotes many passages which, he alleges, are only to 
be found in the old texts, but have been omitted from 
the new editions? But he is honest enough to reject 
a manifest Christological gloss interpolated in the Greek 
version, and gives the preference in this case to the 
Hebrew text.‘ ' 

In Justin we also meet with a charge which, as far as 
we know, does not recur in: any other Church Father. 
He accuses the Rabbis of encouraging immorality by 
sanctioning polygamy among their co-religionists, and 








1 Tb. c. 94 (vi. 701, M.). 2 Jb. c. 68 (vi. 633, M.). 

3 Ib. c. 72 (vi. 645), on Jerem. xi. 19, wai imesdy 1) repicomn 9 ie Trav 
Adywy Tod "lepepion Ere iariv tyyeypaupévy Ev Tiny dvttypagog Tw ty cvva- 
ywyaic "loydaiwy’ xpd yap dXiyou xpévou Taira itixopay. He cites similar 
passages to the same effect. 

4 This gloss is the notorious amd rov fé\ov which was said to be the 
reading in Ps. xcvi. (xcv.). Besides occurring in Justin, Dial. c. 73 (vi 
645, M.), this interpolation is found only in Latin Fathers, such as Ter- 
tullian, Ambrosius, Augustinus, Leo and Gregorius Magnus, who manage 
to talk a great deal of nonsense concerning the “a ligno.” 

VOL. V. I 
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permitting them to lust after fair woren’..: Heé: blames 
the facility with which marriages are contratted.. When 
a Jew is abroad, the first thing he does is to. take another 
wife.2 This matrimonial liberty was indeed, as a matter 
of fact, a painful characteristic of Talmudic times. 

Justin, too, is the first who imputes to the:Jews the 
crime of mocking at and insulting Jesus. This accusation 
was fraught with terrible consequences for them. It is 
repeated by all the Fathers of the first four centuries, 
and though the accounts have been frequently examined, 
the precise character and truth of this charge have never 
yet been definitely established. I take the liberty, there- 
fore, of discussing this branch of our subject in some 
detail. 

Although the Fathers are clear as to the fact of a curse 
pronounced by the Jews, they differ widely as to the object 
of the curse. Some assert that Jesus was cursed; others 
that the malediction was directed against Christianity or 
the Christians. Starting from this point of difference, we 
classify the weightier statements bearing on this subject 
under three heads. 

I. Malediction against Jesus. Justin, Dialgue, c. 103 
(vi. 720, M.), (cp. vi. 553, M.), eat pariota rods ev tails 
cuvaywyais, catavaSeuatizavtas Kai watavaeuarivovtras én’ 
avtov Todrov Tov Xpiorov ; Origen, Hom. in Jerem. xviii. 12 
(xiii. 487, M.), EioenOe eis tas trav Tovdaiwy cuvaywyas, 
kai ide tov Incoiv nal? nuépay itr’ aitav TH yAwoon TIS 
Bracdhnpias pactuyovpevoy. 

II, Against Christians and Christianity. Justin, Dia- 
logue, c. 16 (vi. 512, M.), xatapwpevor ev tais cuvaywyais 
ipav Tors mictevovtas éml tov Xpiorov. Similarly 7b. c. 





1 Dial. c. 134 (vi. 785, M.), rotg deuvviros cai ruproic SidackaXore ipiy, 
oirwweg Kai péxpt viv Kai ricaapac Kai Téivre Exey Upae Exacroy avyxwpovar 
cai day eipopgpor tic idwv émOupnoy atric. 

2 Ib. c. 141 (vi. 800, M.), wai Seag BobdAerat AapBavey yuvaicac, droioy 
mparrovay oi dxd Tov yivouc ipov dvOpwro, card wacav yy, tvOa dv 
éxcdnpnowoy  tpoowenp~Owory, dyopevor dvdpare ydpov yuvaixac. 
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93, (vi. 700, M.)'; Origen, Hom. in Jerem. xviii. 12 (xiii. 
485, M.), xai péype viv, two mapavouou apxrepéws Adyou 
tmpootacaopevat "EBiwvaio tumrtoves tov Améatorov Tyoov 
Xpicrod Aoyous Svadypors. 

III. Against the Nazarenes. Epiphanius, Haeres., xxix. 
9, TTdvu 8é obrot éyOpot rots Tovdaious brdpyovaw. Ov povov 
yap of trav Tovdaiwv maides mpds ToUTOUS KEKTHVTAL UiGos, ddAG 
avuotapevar Ewer (1. EwOev) Kai wéons juépas Kal tepi tiv 
éorrépav, Tpis THS Tuépas,bte Tas evyas EmuTEhodaW ev Tais 
avtav ocuvaywyais, émapa@vrat avtois Kal avabeparivfovcr 
pacxovres, Ste émixatapdcat 6 Oeos tovs Nafwpaiouvs. Jerome 
in Isaiah ii. 18, Sub nomine Nazareorum anathematizant 
vocabulum Christianum. Jb. 49, 7, Christo sub nomine 
Nazareorum maledicunt. Jb. 52, 4, sub nomine, ut saepe 
dixi, Nazareorum ter die in Christianos congerunt male- 
dicta, ete., etc. 

This last group is in various ways most instructive. We 
learn from it that the curse was pronounced thrice daily ; 
the eighteen Benedictions are obviously suggested. Epi- 
phanius has further the important notice that it was re- 
cited dre Tas edyas émiredovow, which does not mean “at 
the conclusion of the prayers,”* but “while they read the 
prayers.” The eommination was thus a portion of the 
daily service, and has long since been justly identified, with 
the m°"971 M72, “the prayer against heretics.” That this 
blessing differed in Talmudic times from its present form is 
quite clear. It must then have explicitly named the 
Nazarenes, for Epiphanius gives us the definite formula, 
“ May God curse the Nazarenes.” The Talmud, which fully 
discusses this “blessing,” nowhere hints that the Nazarenes 





! On this v. Goldfahn, ibid, p. 56. 

2 The Ebionites, as is the case in many other ne are here placed 
on & level with the Jews; what is predicated about them applies also to 
the Jews. 

3 This is Schuerer’s opinion: Geschichte des jiid. Volkes im Zitalter 
Jesu Christi, If, 387, The passage of Justin adduced there is not exactly 
in place. 

12 
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figured in it. Indeed, although several Christian sects are 
narned in that extensive literature, the Nazarenes do not 
once occur in it.! This by no means proves that this name 
was unknown to the Talmudic doctors. Probably “x13 
very often occurred in the Talmud, but has been erased 
by the medisval censors. There were sufficient grounds 
for this. Catholic Christendom hated other Christian 
heresies as much as Judaism did, and therefore tolerated 
llusions to them in the Talmud. But it would not 
permit mention of the Nazarenes, for these, at an earlier 
period, were synonymous with the Christians. The Chris- 
tians were called Nazarenes,? a name which they have re- 
tained in Jewish literature to this day. Our quotation from 
Jerome now becomes clear: The Jews curse the Christians or 
Christ under the name of Nazarenes, i.e., the malediction in 
the liturgy is nominally directed against the Nazarenes but 
really against the Christians. From the turn of the phrase, 
it is evident that Jerome thought he had made a discovery. 
“ How artful the Jews are,” he seems to say, “they curse 
the Nazarenes when they mean the Christians.” This 
then is established, that the so-called Benediction of the 
Minim contained, in ancient times, the term ™3)3; and, in 
fact, a gloss of Rashi, which escaped the censors, and is 
still preserved in later authorities, makes it clear that, in 
his days even, the Blessing still retained the term 313.3 
The problem still remains, Which expression is it 
that has replaced the original "393? What word has 
been substituted for it by the censors or out of fear of 
them? J. Derenbourg assumes that the original form of 
the Benediction consisted of the following three parts: 
b>) 172N) yIMD Mw sw Soo MPA mA by mwas 





1 That *SI¥I'3 in b. Sabb. 11l6a is the same as ‘37¥3°3 is only a con- 
jecture of several scholars, which, however, cannot be defended. 

2 Cp. Tertullian in Ware. vi. 8, unde.... nos Judaei Nazaraeos appel- 
lant. Jerome, On Sacv., 143, 16 (ed. Lagarde II. p. 175): et nos.... 
apud veteres Nazaraei dicebamur. 

3 VY. M. Bloch, Jnstitutionen des Judenthums, I, 193. 
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YD) roms ws, and that, instead of ow, 
the word moss) or owe) was substituted in R 
Gamaliel’s days, while, at a still later date, o-n™ was 
added against the Romans.’ I consider this supposition 
highly improbable. We can hardly believe that the 
term mwas) would have been dropped, when we 
reflect how much cause there was in every age for the 
retention of a commination against the dangerous De/a- 
tores. Besides, the Christians cannot, in this prayer, be 
designated by the term O°", which is manifestly the same 
as puvaio. or Minaei; for the Christians regarded this sect 
as damnable heretics, and would not have had the slightest 
objection to their being cursed by the Jews. The truth 
seems to be that the covert reference lies in the phrase 
mywn wy 527. It is with regard to these words that the 
Codices of the Liturgy exhibit such numerous variations, 
which proves that they were not part of the original form 
of the prayer. Maimonides does not read mywn wy 42, 
but mYo7pDS 4D9.?_ This passage, then, is the one directed 
against the heretics. The modern mMyw 7 ‘wiy 42), which 
looks so innocent, must have been adopted as a cover for the 
far more suspicious and dangerous expression O33. So, 
too, in another passage (Jerusalem Berachot, 5d, ed. Kro- 
toschin) the expression yw is used as the designation 
of a sect oT yyDH2 Oye Sey owe Sw Sh oon. 
Tosefta Berachot iv. 25 has, instead of mxywn, the more 
forcible p»pwin. Massechet Derech Eretz Rabba (beginning 
of chap. ii.) has ywaAM AMosM open; Exodus Rabba, 
c. 19, Ssmws pwn yytaw:) on. In all these passages 
the word m°’ywr can only refer to a sect. I believe that 
the second phrase read originally ym> oman 42) 
ytan’. As, however, 212 was primarily the title of Jesus, 
the earlier Fathers were correct in asserting that the Jews 
cursed Jesus, inasmuch as the expression may refer equally 





1 Revue des Etudes Juires, xiv. 30, 
? Derenbourg, *bid. 
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to Jesus or to Christianity. As in their time Christians 
and Nazarenes were still identical, they had no need to 
explain the difference of designation. In Epiphanius’ and 
Jerome’s days the Nazarenes were only a sect, and no 
longer formed the whole of Catholic Christendom. These 
Fathers found it, therefore, necessary to say that the Jews 
in their formula of malediction cursed the Nazarenes, but 
meant the Christians. 

Thus the accounts of the Church Fathers on this head 
are harmonised. , 

Returning to Justin, we note that Agadic elements are 
to be found in his writings in considerable quantity ; most 
of them have been thoroughly discussed by Goldfahn in his 
essay, “Justin Martyr and the Agada.” (Graetz’s Monats- 
schrift xxii., 1873, and in a separate reprint.) 


II. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


The writings of Titus Flavius Clemens of Alexandria 
offer but few materials of interest for Jewish literature. 
His distinguishing excellence consisted in a sound know- 
ledge of Hellenic literature rather than of theology. 
His information about Judaism he seems to have derived 
exclusively from Greek writings, particularly from 
Philo and Josephus. A persecution of the Christians, 
which raged in Alexandria in the years 202 and 203, 
drove Clement to seek safety in flight, and he appears 
to have taken up his residence for a short while in 
Syria (Euseb. H, £., VI. 11). Here he may have gleaned 
something from the Jews at first hand. Of Hebrew he 
was not altogether ignorant. Most of his explanations 
of terms are indeed unfortunate, and argue little for 
an intimate knowledge of the language. But that he 
possessed a certain acquaintance with Hebrew is proved 
by the prolix remarks found in his writings on the 
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characteristics: which distinguish Hebrew from other lan- 
guages.’ It should also be borne in mind that his quo- 
tations sometimes differ from the Septuagint, and this 
variation would seem to show that he consulted the ori- 
ginal text. Only on the supposition that Clement had 
a@ command of Hebrew can we account for the fact that 
he criticises adversely those who, when reading Scripture, 
pervert its plain meaning by their tones, and place a 
forced construction on clear and wise laws by their trans- 
position of points and accents.2 That this reproach 
is aimed at the Jews is obvious. And it is a valuable 
testimony, from a comparatively early period, to the free 
and unrestricted manner in which the text of Holy Writ 
was handled for Agadic purposes. 

Hostile expressions against the Jews are not found in 
his writings. His essay Kavov éxxdnovacrixds i} mpos Tovs 
Tovdaivovras (Euseb. H. E., VI., 13) may have contained 
some ; but the work, with the exception of a few fragments, 
is lost. He argues that the Jews have no right to twit 
Christianity with its numerous sects, seeing that Judaism 
is also rent by factions, but that nevertheless its professors 
strive their hardest to win converts.‘ He betrays his 
contempt by the anxiety which he expresses in his exposi- 
tion not to be confounded with the vulgar Jews. Apart 





» Strom. vi.15 (viii. 353, M.), “Eye 3° obv wai dAag tiwag idtdrgrag 4 
“EBpaiwy diadexrocg, caQarep cai ixdorn Trav AoLTOY.. « 

2 A striking deviation in the translation of Loviliows xi. 13, 14 (Deut 
xiv. 12) is noticeable, ’AAX' odd" ixriva H weimrepoy pacropayh 7 aeroy 
gaytiv gnoiv .... Paed. iii. 11 (viii. 653, M.). The words weimrepov 
pacrogayy are wanting in the LXX. 

3 Strom. iii. 4, end (viii. 1144), Ovroe elo of card ry dvdywow gwrvii¢g 
Tov dtaorpiporrec rag Toapag mpig rac idiag ndovdg, cai Twwwy mpocpowy 
kai Oriypav ‘peradtoss ra mapayyeAOivra owppdvwc re Kai ouppepdvTwe 
Braopevoe pic ydumaeiag rag éavrwr. 

4 Jb. viii. 15 (ix. 524, M.), mpig ra bd ‘EAAHvwy cai "Fovdaiwy im- 
gepspeva npiv tyeAnwara arodoynododa .... Upd¢ od papév* “Ore wai 
map’ vpiv roig lovdaing. . . . mapmoddot yeydvany aipicug’ cai ob dymov 
gare deiv dcveiy . . . .iovdaiev. 

5 Tb, vii. 8 (ix. 553, M.), "Iovdaiwy ray xviaiwy, 
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from these isolated instances, he is a defender of Judaism 
rather than an antagonist. In his Stromata an endeavour 
is made to prove that the Greek philosophers obtained 
their wisdom from Jewish teachers, and that the Jewish 
Jaw stands higher than Hellenic law. 

Agadic elements are more plentiful in Clement’s writ- 
ings than the course of his studies would naturally lead us 
to expect. He lays great value on the traditions of the 
true and hidden sense of Scripture’ preserved by Jewish 
teachers, whom he knows as the pvoras, a term probably 
current in Alexandria.? As he, however, usually quotes 
traditions without naming the pwuvoras in connection with 
them, it is a matter of some difficulty to distinguish in 
his writings those elements which are of specifically Jewish 
origin. But asa proof that his works do contain genuine 
Jewish traditions I quote the following specimens. He 
tells us (Strom. I. 23, viii. 900. M.) on the authority 
of the puacrat, that Moses slew the Egyptian with a 
“mere” word, gact S€ of pvotar Aoym povm aveneiv 
tov Aiyirtrwv. This is identical with the well-known 
tradition which explains the text (Exod. ii. 14) s2774n 
72.8 INN as meaning that Moses pronounced the 
Ineffable Name, and thereby destroyed the Egyptian task- 
master. (See Exodus Rabba, and Rashi ad locum.) 

Clement notes (¢bid. viii., 897 M.), that the law-giver had 
several Hebrew names besides his Egyptian one—Moses ; his 
parents called him at his circumcision py ;* and after 
his death he received, according to the Mystae,a new name, 
Maryi (135 2). This is undoubtedly a genuine Jewish 
Agada; though I cannot, at present, trace its parallel in 





1 Strom. i. 12 (viii. 753, M.), rag amoxpigoue rijg adnPovc yrwoiwes mwapa- 
bose... - ; 

2 Vide infra. 

3 This observation is also noteworthy from a sociological point of 
view ; we are thereby informed that already in the second century it was 
customary among the Jews to give their sons names on the occasion of 
their circumcision (but see Luke i., 59). 
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Jewish sources. There is a discussion in T. B. Sota, 12a, and 
Exod. R.1, between some Tanaites on the name Moses! ; but 
there is no hint of Jehojakim, or of the name conferred 
upon the leader after his death. It should also be noticed 
that the phrase peta thy dvddnyv implies another Agada ; 
that Moses, like Enoch and Elijah, did not die, but was 
translated to heaven. This legend is clearly alluded to 
in Jude, verses 8,9. It is also found in detail in Deut. 
R., ad finem Babylonian Talmud Sota 13), mw ma ND. 
Cp. also Baba Bathra, 17a, where it is said that Moses 
belonged to those against whom the angel of deatir 
was powerless, A= qsoo oma vbw sb. Maimonides 
quotes the legend at the beginning of his Introduction to 
the Talmud. 

After these undoubted specimens of Jewish Agadas we 
feel ourselves justitied in ascribing a Jewish origin to some 
of Clement’s obscurer legends. Clement notes, in con- 
nection with Genesis xv. 5, that Abraham, according to 
the opinions of some, perceived the divine wonders of the 
Creation and the beautiful order of nature. This exegesis 
is opposed to the Christian interpretation, which sees in 
the text a reference to Jesus, the Son of God (Strom. v. 1, 
ix. 20 M.): "Torepov 5€, dvaBréWas. eis Tov odpavov, eiTe 
TOV VioV Ev TH TvEevpaTe Ldwv, ws EEnyodvTas TiVES, ETE ayyeXov 
evdokov, elite Kai dAXws Emvyvods Oeov KpeiTTova THs TouncEws, 
Kal Taans Tis avTn Takews. 

The Midrash, commenting on the same verse (Gen. R., c. 
44), says that the contemplation of the star-spangled firma- 
ment made the patriarch feel himself an astrologer, which 
agrees with his having realised the crder of nature? Even 
the added touch that Abraham saw an angel is not merely 
invented by Clement; for the Midrash remarks (on verse 
7) that Michael was the saviour of’ Abraham and would 
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become ultimately the saviour of his posterity. Clement 
had doubtless heard this Agada, but reproduced it in the 
wrong place. Clement states that Buzzi, Urias the son of 
Samaia, and Habakkuk were Jeremiah’s contemporaries. 
mpogntevovar ¢ xal Bovti nal Ovpias 6 vios Xapaiov xal 
ApBaxodp av atta. Strom. i., 21 (viii, 849). Cp. 
Strom. i. 21 (viii., 872 M.), where Yodwvias Bovgi follow 
after Jeremiah. This notice is evidently based on an 
Agada. nd, in fact, Seder Olam R., c. xx. ad finem, 
collates the following passages :—"27 3 m5 bs ‘7 727 
mos oo 459 yos 427 A ws po yo 
12 q2 Dy bs ‘moat men mn 45) ‘7 ow. Name 
qa Fo Iwas BoD 1D. 

According to this quotation, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Uriah 
(Jerem. xvi. 20), and Ezekiel were contemporary prophets ; 
this is in complete agreement with Clement. We are thus 
also in a position to identify Clement’s enigmatic Buzi— 
who has given this Father’s editors so much trouble—with 
Ezekiel, son of Buzi. Either “ Ezekiel” has dropped out, 
or his father is really meant, in accordance with the 
tradition that where a prophet’s father is named, he too 
was a prophet. 

Graetz, in his Hagadische Elementen bei den Kirchenvdtern 
(Frinkel’s Monatsschrift, III., 1854, p. 311), first drew 
attention to the agreement between Clement and the 
Seder Olam Kabbi. I will give one more striking instance. 
Clement says, Strom. i., 21 (viii, 842 M.), that Elisha 
commenced to prophesy at the age of forty, and pro- 
phesied for a period of six years. Whence is this state- 
ment, which is given with as much emphasis as if it 
rested on Scriptural authority, derived? The Seder 
Olam R., ¢. xix., says :—DIND OW MD 3wrhs TMS NDS 
Tow owwe any Saw ms ypwsos. Undoubtedly we 
ought to read in the Greek, not é, but é&jxovra (instead of 
£’, equal to 60, £, equal to 6, was written by mistake). This 
tradition, then, Clement has in common with the Seder 
Olam. That Elisha commenced his prophetic career at the 
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age of forty we do not find in any of the Jewish sources ; 
it must nevertheless have been a common tradition, and 
the same supposition would account for many other of 
Clement’s statements. In conclusion, we may note that this 
Father was acquainted with many more traditions than 
he gives. He, for example, alludes to an exposition of the 
Mystae in connection with the sacrificial ritual, but does 
not say anything more definite about it. 


IIL. 
ORIGEN. 


Origen was born, probably,.in Alexandria, about 185 or 
186 aD. It is generally assumed that his parents were 
Christians, but this was probably the case on one side only. 
His father’s name, Leonides, has been preserved, but not 
that of his mother. This omission is not accidental, but 
is due to the reverence of pious Christian writers for 
Origen’s memory, which led them to suppress his mother’s 
name on account of her Jewish descent.’ The fact that she 
knew enough of Hebrew to teach her son,’ and that he 
occupied himself with the study of that language, contrary 
—according to Jerome—to the usage of his nation and 
age, are strong evidence in favour of this view.’ His 
impulse to Hebrew studies he probably received from his 
Jewish mother.* In his capacity as Bishop of Cesarea, in 
Palestine, Origen must have come into frequent contact 
with learned Jews, as indeed appears from his writings. 
He mentions again and again his Magister Hebraeus, on 
whose authority he gives several Agadas.’ His depen- 





1 Strom. ii. 20 (viii. 872, M.), év airiag dg icaow ot piorat 

2 Jerome, Hp. xxxix. ad Paulam, c. 1, Tum vero quod in Origine 
quoque illo Graecia tota miratur, in paucis non dicam mensibus, sed 
diebus, ita Hebraeae linguae vicerat difficultates, ut in discendis canen- 
disque Psalmis cum matre contenderet. 

3 Cp. Smith-Wace, op. cit., iv. 976. 
4 Jerome, De viris illustr. 54, contra aetatis gentisque suae naturam, 
5 De Princ.,1, 3, 4, iv. 26 ; in the Greek Fragment, 6‘EBpawc. I may 
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dence on Jewish masters is already emphatically noted by 
Jerome.' He often mentions the views of the Jews, by 
which phrase he refers not to the teaching of certain 
individuals, but to the method of exegesis universally 
prevalent among the Hebrews of his time.? Those of them 
with whom he cultivated personal intercourse were dis- 
tinguished by their scientific attainments. The one Jew 
whom he names is no less considerable a personage than 
Hillel, the Patriarch’s son, or Jullos, as Origen calls him.* 
His other Jewish acquaintances were either closely related 
to the patriarch’s family or occupied a high position on 
account of their erudition* No wonder that with such 
opponents Origen carefully avoids, in his polemic, offensive 
expressions ; forming, in this respect, a noble exception to 
the usual practice of the Church fathers. Origen fights 
principles, not their representatives or exponents. Occa- 
sionally, however, a harsh sentence against his Jewish 
antagonists escapes him.° He even ventures to assert that 
the Jews of his time could no longer boast of men of real 
knowledge.* Consistently with this adverse judgment, 
Origen labours chiefly to refute the scriptural exposition 
of Jewish teachers, and to establish in lieu thereof his own 








writings of Origen remain, and in Latin when only the Latin translation 
has survived. 

1 Jerome, Lib. i. adv. Ruff., c. 13; cp. the Introduction supra. 

* Eyg., Ep. ad Africanus § 12, gaci cé ot “RBpaio. For other quotations 
see infra. 

3 My especial authority for this is Graetz’s “ JZillel, the son of the 
Patriarchs” (Monatsschrift xxx., 1881, p. 433, etc.). My revered teacher, 
Professor W. Bacher, in his Hagada of the Palestinian Amoraim, i. 92 
and 107 § 2, suggests the hypothesis that Origen also had intercourse 
with Hoschja. 

‘ Griitz, op. cit. 

5 Hom, x. in Jerem. § 8 (xiii. 368, M.), Bdéwere abriv rag xapdiag 
CcecOopévac b76 rey Suvapewy avricetpivwy. 

§ 7b. § 3 (xvii. 361, Gr. Text is not clear), Neque magistri neque doc- 
tore; in Judaea aliqui remanserunt: et licet sint innumerabiles qui sibi 
sapientiam vindicent, non est jam sermo Dei in eis. 
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teachers, but also engaged in public disputations in the 

‘ presence of large audiences, which included among their 
ranks competent controversialists. This we gather from 
several expressions in his writings.’ The principal topics 
discussed at these meetings may be summarised as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The Scriptural Teat.—The copies of the Bible that 
circulated among the Christians were, as we have already 
had occasion to remark, corrupt in several passages. At 
a disputation between Jews and Christians, the former, 
naturally enough, alluded to these mistakes, and mocked 
their opponents for allowing such obvious blunders. This 
kind of argument, the first beginnings of which we have 
traced in Justin, plays an important part in Origen. The 
wish to free the Church from the just reproaches of the 
Jews on this score, led him to undertake that gigantic 
enterprise, the fruit of which is the Hexapla.? 

2. The Apocrypha.—Another point of difference was the 





1 Contra Celswm I. 45 (xi. 744, M.), Mépynpar dé wore tv rime mpdg *Iov- 
Saiwy deyopivovge aopotc Starékee xpynodpevog rooirp Adyp, wAEiovwy 
covovrwy To Aeyspevov. Ib, I. 55 (xi. 761, M.), Mépynvar Sé wore, tv rime 
mpg roug Atyouévoug mapa "lovdaiotg aopoic tvEnrnoe raicg mpognretiac 
rabratc (Jesaja liii.) xyonodpevog* ig’ ol¢ EXeyev 6 “lovdaiog.... Tb. i. 56 
(xi. 764, M.), wai pipynpuai ye wavy Odjtpag roy Iovdaiov vouitspevoy copy 
é« Tig Aeewe rabrnc’ d¢ mpd¢ adriy aropwy, sive Ta TH EavTOd "lovdaiopy 
axdXov8a, etc., etc. 

2 Epiphanius, De ponderibus ct mensuris, c. 2, ’Qpryévng ... . amoxa- 
réornae tp éxaory rémw rov idAXsimovra Noyoy ... . iva pr Taparsipy 
*lovdaiog wai Sapapeiratc émidapBavecOa twv iv rai¢g ayiatg ’ExeAnoiag 
Ociwy Toagasy—Ruffinus lib. v. Invect. adv. Hieronymum, c. 4, Apostatae 
quidem et Judaei interpretati sunt ea, quorum lectione Judaei maxime 
utuntur. Et quia frequenter si disputatio incidisset, vel immutata 
esse aliquanta, vel deesse, vel abundare in nostris Scripturis mentiebantur, 
voluit Origenes nostris ostendere, qualis apud Judaeos Scripturarum 
lectio teneretur .... ut sciremus non quid nobis, sed quid Judaeis 
adversum nos certantibus aut deesse, aut abundare videntur. Origen 
recurs frequently to the Jewish method of reading, ¢.g., Hom. 
in Num, xvi. 4, Hebraei habere se scriptum dicunt.— Comm. in Ep. ad 
Rom, lib. ii. § 18 (xiv. 909, M.), ipsi in Hebraeis exemplaribus habere se 
dicunt.... es, 
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Apocrypha, to which the Church attached an exaggerated 
importance, notwithstanding its frequent want of taste 
and silliness, over which the Jews could only make merry. 
The history of Susanna was always derided by them for 
this reason. The Jews had an Apocrypha of their own, 
which they valued; but this seems to have been dis- 
tinguished from what we term Agada only in as far as it 
was already written down, while most other Agadas were 
still orally circulated? Origen draws no distinction be- 
tween the Jewish Apocrypha and Jewish traditions, know- 
ing that they merged into one.’ It is especially note- 
worthy that he also knew of the existence of certain 
mystic writings, by which he could not have meant-either 


‘Apocrypha or Agada, for both these classes of literature 


were known to him under their proper names.* He must 
have been thinking of sueh works as treat of: the mwyn 
TI2I74, or NWN Mwy, etc., writings which, according to 





1 Epistola ad Africanum de historia Susannae § 5, ’Accotpev dé pH 
dyvotiv cai rag [sc. ypagac] wap’ ixeivoic, iva, wpdc¢ ‘lovdaiove dea- 
AeydpeEvot, pH Mpogipwyev avroig ra pr) Keipeva tv roig ayreypagotc 
abvtay, kai iva cvyxpnowpeOa roig pepopivorg wap’ ixeivoig’ ef Kai ty roicg 
nperipnc ob xeirat BiBdj{o1g’ ToravTng yap ovens HpsyY Tig Tpbg adbrod¢e 
tv raic lyrnoeoe wapuckevng, ov Karapporvnoovay, ovd we Mog avroic, 
yedadoovrat Troic amd rHv viv morevoytag we adyOH, Kai wap’ adroic 
avaytypoppiva ayvoovvrac.—Tbd. § 4, “Qoa roivuy ef.pr AavOdve vpag ra 
roavra, abertiv ra iv raicg ’ExxAdnoiatc pepipeva avriypaga, cai voporeOncat 
Ty adedgornri, aroBicOa piv rag wap’ abroic tmipepopevac iepac BiBdove, 
codakevery dé "lovdaiovc, cai reidery, iva peraddow Hpiv rov 
caOapaiv, cai pndty mraopa éxéyrwy.—From these concessions may be 
observed how weak the Church felt itself at that time. Later on the 
victorious Church used quite a different language. 

2 Ib, § 9, Sagic B bre ai wapadsceg riyover wempicOar ‘Hoatay roy 
Tpopnrny. Kai tv tit aroxpigw rovro géperat, A Hagada, therefore, 
which existed in an apocryphon, i.e. which was established in writing. 
Probably it is a reference to 'AvaSar«éy. ‘Hoaiov, which is mentioned 
several times. 

3 In Matt. xvii. 2. (xii. 1477, M.), etre ie wapadociwy, tire cai imBaddov 
Tec, sire Kai && amoxpigwy . 

4 In Matt, Comm, ser. § 28 (xiii, 1636, M.), Ex. libris cnapiieainen qui 
apud Judaeos feruntur.... 
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the Talmud, were wont to be withheld from the uninitiated 
and especially from Christians and heretics. 

3. Christian Dogmas.—The mysterious birth of Christ 
still formed a point of controversy between Jews and 
Christians. Justin, who knew that the Jews could not 
and would not accept Christ’s divinity, also touches on 
this theme.! Origen reports a far harsher judgment as 
the belief of the Jews. He says in his commentary on 
John xx. 14 (xiv., 608 M.), that the Jews spoke after the 
following fashion: ‘Hyeis wadAov éva watépa éxouev tov 
Ocov irep av, 6 ddoxwv péev ex tapVévov yeyevvijcOar, ex 
mopveias ye*tyeyevynwevos. Jesus’ illegitimate birth was 
always a firmly held dogma in Judaism, which found 
clear expression in its ancient and modern literature, passed 
over to the heathens of antiquity and lives to-day in the 
consciousness of every simple-minded Jew, who only knows 
as much on this subject as he has learnt from his parents. 
Must not this conviction have found expression in the 
Talmud? Has that monumental work, which coniains 
such valuable evidence on the events of the first Christian 
centuries, nothing to tell us concerning this Jewish dogma ? 
Certainly it has. The Talmud here agrees with Origen. 
The founder of the dominant creed it calls S773 73 Ww, 
or N75 Ww? What does x77 mean? Although much 
has been written about this term, its significance and 
etymology have not been fixed. I here suggest an ex- 
planation, quite different from those hitherto proposed. 
In Sifri Deut., § 320, mann (Deut. xxxii. 20) is thus 
interpreted, om oD om oD5I9N, “They are a com- 
mon and degraded people.” om is the Hebrew 
transcription, with the plural suffix, of the Greek mépvou, as 
Levy (Neuhebr. Worterb., iv. 18a) correctly states. The 
Greek term mépvos has become naturalised in the Rabbinic 





1 Dial. c. 49 (vi. 581, M.), 6 Tptgwy .... wai yap mwavreg iti rov 
Xpioréy avOpwrov if avOpwrwyv mpocdonapev yevncecOat. 
2? Also N123D, which is even written N1NID. 
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dialect, in which tropveiov and mropvn also occur. Now, this 
passage in the Sifri has, as a varia lectio, o2™D. Levy 
gives mépdwv as its equivalent, but this has nothing in 
common with zopva. We believe that a purely phonetic 
phenomenon accounts for this variant. Between the liqnids 

r” and “n,” the dental “d” has been inserted, a procedure 
familiar to philologists. ‘25 is thus the same as mopvou. 
The feminine form zopvn shows a similar phonetic trans- 
formation in the word Ay2™5.’ We now arrive at the con- 
clusion of this chain of reasoning. S773D and Mz™5 
(disregarding the feminine suffix) only differ in the relative 
position of the liquids “n” and “r.” That thesefrequently 
change their places in the Rabbinic dialect in the case 
of words borrowed from the Greek is well known. 
It may therefore be confidently assumed that N7725 is 
nothing but wépvn, modified by phonetic influences. “2 Ww» 
S725 would thus mean Jesus, the son of the prostitute, or 
in Origen’s phrase 6 €« mopveias yeyevvnuévos, or as the 
Pesikta Rabbathi has it Smvort S72. This explanation 
sums up the beliefs held in Jewish circles concerning Jesus.” 
This does not shut out the view that the present form of 
the word 87725, which sounds like tap@évos, may also have 
been influenced by the Christian dogma that Jesus was the 
son of a virgin. The opposition between é€« wrapOévov and 
€x wopveias forms even in Origen a sort of play upon 
words, and Jewish popular wit was probably not slow to 
take advantage of the similarity of sound. 

4. Abrogation of the Mosaic Law.—The Pauline doctrine 
that Jesus’ advent superseded the Law of Moses encountered 
a lively opposition down to the thirdcentury. The contra- 
diction between Christ’s declaration that not an iota of the 
Law shall be given up, and his followers’ disregard of the 


1 This disagrees with the view of Levy, iv. 102a. 

* I think it unnecessary to cite the Rabbinical passages relating to 
Jesus, as they are accessible in the Essay of Laible, Jesus Christus im 
Zalmud (Berlin, 1891). 
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most essential Jewish observances was too glaring not to 
be noticed and severely reprehended by impartial heathens, 
who told the Christians that their spiritual conception 
of the Scriptures did not justify their neglect of the cere- 
monial laws; for there were Jews who also conceived their 
law spiritually and yet scrupulously practised all of them." 
Origen nevertheless pours out the vials of his contempt on 
Jews “after the flesh.”? He finds it unnecessary to wash 
the hands before meals; the sole requisite is spiritual 
purity.® The fulfilment of the laws in a spiritual sense 
sometimes assumes a very comical aspect ! 

Origen brings against the Jews a charge already met 
with in Justin; viz., that the Jews falsify and mutilate 
the Scriptures.* He is convinced that there is a want of 
agreement between the old and new copies of the Jewish 
Bible, and that much which exhibited a Christian tendency 
in the former, has been disfigured in the latter.” He is 
unconscious that he is here guilty of a self-contradiction ; 
for he often admits that the Jews possess the genuine, the 
Christians the corrupt text of Holy Writ.’ Especially in- 
structive is Origen’s testimony to the great attraction 
which Judaism possessed for the heathens. There must 
have been still many proselytes to Judaism in his day ; 





' Contra Celsum I. § 1 (xi. 793, 9M.), pndé rotro karavonoag, ore ot ard 
"lovdaiwy eg tov "Inoovv morevovreg ob Karadtdoimact Tov marpioy 
vépov. Origen adds to this (§ 3), The Jew of Celsus ought rather to 
have said, rivig dé (pdr) cai dtnyotpevor we imayyidd\eo8e, rvevpariewe, 
obdiy nrrov Ta marpia Tnpeire. 

2 Comm. in Matt. xi. 12 (xiii. 939, M.), of cwpariwoi ‘Tovdaior. 

3 Tb, xi. 8 (xiii. 928, M.), “Qwvro yap cowwdg piv cai dxaQdprove siva, 
Xtipac rac ray py vepapévwy mpd Tov apropayeiv... . ‘Hpsic dé ob kara rv 
Tey wap’ ixtivoy, wpto3uripwy mapadoow .... ca0aipsy mepwpeOa..., 

4 Hom, in Jerem, xvi. 10 (viii. 451, M.), Judaei qui exemplaria non- 
nulla falsarunt.—The Greek text is here damaged, 

5 In Matt. (omm, ser. § 28 (xiii. 1636, M.) in Scripturis veteribus quae 
legebantur in Synagogis eorum. 

§ Hom, in Jorem, xvi. 10 (xiii. 450, M.), Eira G\Xn iori mpognreia, fv 
ob 010 brug rapa ro, ‘EBdoptovra ovy’ evipoper di iv raig ixddceon, 
Sndovore ketué: ny iv ry ‘EBpacky . . 
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otherwise there is no adequate reason for the vehement 
indignation with which he attacks the Judaizers, forgetting 
himself so far as to utter curses and imprecations, altogether 
unworthy of him, against those who were converted to the 
old faith... Among the Christians, too, there were several 
“ Judaizers.” Many, especially women, kept the Sabbath 
on the same day of the week as the Jews; washed and 
adorned themselves in honour of the day.? Origen main- 
tains that the Sabbath in the “carnal” sense, as the Jews 
conceive it, cannot possibly be observed; to carry out its 
ordinances literally, one would have to abide in the same 
place for twenty-four hours, without stirring. This point 
was often treated in controversies. It forms, even in 
Jerome’s writings, the subject of a lively dispute between 
Jews and Christians.* Besides the Sabbath, the Passover 





1 In Matt. Comm. ser. § 16 (xiii. 1621, M.), Arbitror ergo omnem 
hominem qui ex conversatione gentili Judaeorum factus est proselytus, 
filium gehennae fuisse et priusquam proselytus efficiatur. 

2 Hom, in Jerem, xii. 13 (xvii. 396, M.), Kai wepi caBBarov yuvaineg pr) 
akovowot Tov TpogpyToi, ovK aKovovor KExpuppéivwc, GAAM dKovouc PavEpic. 
Ot Aovovra Tv rpipay Tov caBParov.... 

3 Comm, in Ep. ad Rom, vi. 2 (xiv. 1094, M), Quid enim tam impossi- 
bile, quam Sabbati observatio secundum litteram Legis, ut in multis 
saepe jam diximus? Jubetur enim non exire de domo sua, non se movere 
de loco suo, nihil oneris levare. Quae quia impossibilia vident Judaei, 
qui secundum carnem legem observant, inepta quaedam et ridicula com- 
mentantur, quibus impossibilitatem Legis sarcire videantur. Origen omits 
to tell us what these stupidities are. We discover them, however, through 
Jerome, Lp. ad Algasiam, c.10 (iv. 207, ed. Martianay), Praeterea quia 
jussum est, ut diebus Sabbathorum sedeat unusquisque in domo sua, et 
non egrediatur, neque ambulet de loco, in quo habitat, si quando cos juxta 
litteras cxperimur arctare, ut non jaceant, non ambulent, non stent, sed 
tantum sedeant, sic velint praecepta servare, solent respondere et dicere : 
Barachibas et Simon et Helles magistri nostri tradidcrunt nobis, ut bis 
mille pedes ambulemus in Sabbatho, et cetera istiusmodi. The answer 
of the Jew would probably in the original Hebrew run as follows: 
bby apxy pyoy 9 owo App 9 DD IDI Nn dap, ete. 
In the Talmud and Midrash we frequently note apologetic utterance 
against. the reproach of the Christians in reference to the keeping of the 
Sabbath; of which a few have been collected by N. Briill, Gratz Jubel- 
schrift, p. 191, N.1. The laws concerning circumcision were declared by, 
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was also kept according to Jewish rites by numerous Chris- 
tians who prepared unleavened bread.’ Origen asserts, that 
this sympathy with Judaism was not spontaneous, but was 
the artificial work of missionaries, who carried on a zealous 
propaganda on behalf of the ancient faith, and cajoled 
Christians to practise its rites. 

Origen has a large number of Hebrew traditions or Aga- 
das; in this respect he stands, among the Church Fathers, 
second only to Jerome. It should be noted that Origen 
knows Jewish traditions which have reference to the 
Gospels. He. gives, in the name of the Jews, an explanation 
of the term xopSav, 27), which occurs in the New Testa- 
ment.* Iscariot, Judas the traitor’s surname, also seems to 
have had a traditional, though erroneous, Jewish interpre- 
tation.* His account of the Tetragrammaton and of the 
word pronounced in its stead, points to a genuine Jewish 
tradition.” The Midrashim or Agadas, in the strict sense 
of the terms, which Origen quotes so profusely, he probably 
owed to his intercourse with distinguished Jewish friends. 





Origen as impossible as thos2 concerning the keeping of the Sabbath. 
See on'that point Diestel, History of the Old Testament, p. 27, and Bacher, 
Ag. of the Pal. Amor., I, 92, N. 4. 

' Hom, in Jerem, xii. 13 (xiii. 396, M.),"Ooot tv byiv (tyyic yap tore rd 
mdaxa) Glupa ayere. I quote the text with some emendations. 

2 In Matt. Comm. ser. § 16 (xiii. 1621, M.), [Judaei] diligenter circum- 
eunt plurima loca mundi, ut advenas Judaizare suadeant. 

3 Comm, in’ Matt. xi. 9 (xiii. 929, M.), ot 6& gapioaior Kai ot ypappareic 
rovavrny ivayriovupivny rp voup wapadoow ixdedwxacty, acagéacrepoy ty ry 
Ebayyikup Ketpivnv, y obd’ abroi éimpPeBAncapev dv, ei py trdv ‘EBpaiwy 
Tig imdtiweev ypiv Ta card Tov Téwoy ovrwe txovra.... KopBay tore 
6 dpeirery pot, rovriort, d&poyv. The same words, but not in the name of 
the Jew, are also found in Theophylactus in Matt. xv. 5. 

* In Matt. Comm. ser. §78 (xiii. 1727, M.), Audivi quendam exponen- 
tem patriam proditoris Judae secundum interpretationem Hebraicam 
exsuffocatum vocari. 

5 Selecta in Psalm ii. (xii. 1104, M.), xiptov yap ivOade avri rob lay 
tioncev, Kai tarivy ) apxr Tov Wadrpov map’ “E3paioy “’AAnAovia”. ~ore 
O& Te rérpaypapparoy dvEexgwrnroy mup’ avroic, UTEP Kai Emi TOU TETAaXOV TOD 
Xpuoov Tov apytspiwg avayéiypamrat, kai Néyerat pév TY ‘Adwvat mpoonyopig, 
odxi Tovrou yeypappivov iv ry TeTpaypappary. 
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His introductions to some of these Agadas show that he 
had a certain respect for them. Most of them are also to 
be found in Jewish sources. Some have already been com- 
pared by Graetz in his Hagadische Elemente bet den Kirchen- 
vdtern. We will confine our attention to a few selected 
specimens, which will serve to show how useful it would 
be to collect and investigate the Agadas scattered through 


Origen’s writings. 


1.—*“ THE GARDEN OF EDEN, THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD.” 


Selecta in Gen. ii. 8 (xii. 100, M.), Ovxodv mapadedaxacw 
‘Efpaior, ti 6 tomos ev @ épdtevaev Tov Tapddacscy 1 Tov 
«iprov Kupios 6 Qeos, Edeu xareita: xal pacw avdtov pécov 
elva Tod Kocpou, ws Kdpnv dpOarpov: bio Kal Tov ToTapov 
tov Peiawv, éEpunvedecar aTOma KOpns, ws ex Tod Edeu 
EXTTOPEVOMEVOU TOD TOTALOD TOU Tpwrou. 

A remarkable Midrash of which I have failed to find 
an exact counterpart in Jewish writings. It may be a 
conclusion drawn from the old assumption that Palestine is 
the centre of the earth, while Eden was supposed to be in or 
near to Palestine. The precise situation of Paradise forms 
the subject of a Talmudic controversy. T. B. Erubin, 19a:— 
MmeD yNw ya Ny Ssw yon. ON wy ws se PTY DD 
NTS O72 Pa N!DTYD ON). On the other hand, Midrash 
Ps. xxi. 3, tells us: MN AND Pow PTY ya Myw. The 
interpretation of jw‘ as WN %5 is unknown to me in 
Jewish sources. 


2.— PoTIPHAR AND JOSEPH. 


Origen says in a catena regia, quoted from a MS. in 
Montfaucon’s Hexapla on Genesis xxxvii. 36: “ Phutirpha- 
rem eundem ipsum esse tradunt, qui Josephi herus et socer 





' Hom, in Isajam I. § 5 (xiii. 225, M.), Cur non dicamus in praesenti 
tcaditionem quandam Judaeorum verisimilem quidem, nec tamen veram 
....Itisa reference to the well-known tradition of the murder of the 


prophet Isaiah. 
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fuit. Narrantque Aseneth illam matrem suam apud patrem 
accusasse, quod insidias in Josephum struxisset, non autem 
ab eo insidiis appetita fuisset. Quam ille Josepho sponsam 
,dedit”...... The same tradition is given more explicitly 
in Jerome, Quest. Heb, in Gen. xxxvii. 36: “Putiphar 
eunucho. Ubi queritur, quomodo postea uxorem habere 
dicatur. Tradunt Hebrai emptum ab hoc Joseph ob nimiam 
pulchritudinem in turpe ministerium, et a Domino virilibus 
ejus arefactis, postea electum esse juxta morem Hierophan- 
tarum in pontificatum Neilopoleos, et hujus filiam esse 
Aseneth, quam postea Joseph uxorem acceperit.”? 

Three features are to be distinguished in these notices, 
(a) Potiphar, Gen. xxxvii. 36, is identified with Potipherah, 
Gen. xli. 45, and Asenath is, accordingly, Joseph’s former 
master’s daughter; (4) Asenath, according to this account, 
felt and evinced sympathy with her father’s slave before 
his imprisonment; (c) Potiphar, inflamed by the sight of 
Joseph’s beauty, contemplated the commission of an unna- 
tural crime, but was stricken with impotence. The whole 
of this tradition, with the exception of the second part, 
which does not really belong to it, occurs in Jewish sources. 
We read in T. B. Sota, 136:—wopw 37 AMS AD wD IMM 
DAD SIYVD ww) Sayan Na [197D) Sx 22 NI] INES 
proper AIOaS1 Dw. The words placed within brackets 
are erased by Rashi, because they are tautologous. R. 
Nathan, of the Aruch, retains them, and explains, 1-0 
a> yy7p) orza>. This view is obviously preferable to 
Rashi’s. The words My7b o> form the basis of the inter- 
pretation 1y7°D) 17.0. We thus have here the express 
tradition that Potiphar is identical with Potipherah, and was 
stricken with impotence as a punishment for his evil inten- 
tions towards Joseph. 

The same legend is recorded in other portions of Rabbinic 
literature. Gen. Rc. 86, D9 yasy YTD MTw 7D» 





1 This tradition is not found in Rahmer’s Hebrew Traditions in the 
Works of Hieronymus, Breslau, 1861. 
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sabe DINDIWw MY DMD PHI Mwy> owd APM Mw Ws 
yp. M’apn you) wrwad Now II Now. Levy, WMeuhebr. 
Worterbuch, and Fiirst, Glossarium Greco-hebreum, p. 163 6., 


give ¢wreivds as the Greek original of y201. Kohut’s Aruch | 


Completum, VI., 315b, agrees with Perles’ Rabbinische Sprach- 
u. Sagen-Kunde, p. 21, that 72015 is derived from rovtdva= 
putana. Both explanations are incorrect; for @wtewds would 
imply a eulogy of Potiphar, where none was intended by the 
Midrash, and “ putana” is not Latin but Romaic. I venture 
to suggest that j2w1D=oc7ddwv, a eunuch; omdédwv is the 
rendering of DD, which the Septuagint and Vulgate give 
generally as well as Gen. xxxvii. 36, in the particular passage 
under discussion (see H. Rénseh, Jtala u. Vulgata, second 
edition, p. 246). The name y x50», which sounded so 
strange to the Hebrew ear demanded an Agadic interpre- 
tation. It was accordingly bisected; the first half, sw», 
was explained in three ways: (a) as derived from nu», 
Gen. R., c. 86, x95 oday cua mnw; (b) from das 
“light,” Zanchuma IL, sw», § 16, -DvorD yaw sp mM 
mynD Sw yma pymamw,! ep. Je/amdenu, quoted in Aruch, 
s. v., BD IL, My. TaN AND D2 DWP? TNTw ONDD 
sur; (c) from omadwv, a “eunuch,” Gen. R., ib., where the 
words My 5D DMD are added to confirm the derivation. y75, 
the second component of the name, was interpreted in two 
ways: (a) as derived from yp, to untie or loosen, Gen. R., 
ib, y’y4 Yazy yD mMMw; (4) from yn», to cut out, T. B. 
Sota, 13), yy7D) S722 ND. Musafia, in Kohut I. 211, was 
guided by a right instinct when he adds D710» NITWw 19’. 
He also thought of ordér. Our interpretation is confirmed 
by a passage in Shir R. I. 1, m mown sd ayn da 
OW) PHY Map pwrimw m2. This completely ex- 
cludes the idea of Potiphar’s enlightenment, or, according 
to Fiirst, ibid., his conversion. In the Tanchuma, Potiphar 





' The passage DIOS IND AY) AY ID Sw mrad psa should be 
emended into P3201_ [YIHOD] mwvyr invad ADI DID2” 41°, according 
to Gen, Rab. and Yalkut. sai 
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is not represented as the enlightened but as the enlightener, 
é. e., the steward over Pharaoh’s house, an office which has 
no obvious connection with spiritual enlightenment. 


3.—DIVISION OF THE RED SEA INTO TWELVE PARTS, 


Hom. in Exod. v. 5 (xii. 330, M.), Audivi a majoribus tra- 
ditum, quod in ista digressione maris, singulis quibusque 
tribubus filiorum Israel, singule aquarum divisiones fectz 
sunt, et propria unicuique tribui in mari aperta est via, 
idque ostendi ex eo, quod in Psalmis (cxxxv. 13) scriptum 
est: Qui divisit mare rubrum in divisiones. Per quod multe 
divisiones docentur factze, non una. Sed et per hoc quod 
dicitur : Ita Benjamin junior in stupore...... (Psalm. xviii. 
28) nihilominus unicuique tribui propius enumerari videtur 
ingressus. Hee a majoribus observata in Scripturis divinis, 
religiosum credidi non tacere. Cp. Eusebius Comm. in 
Ps. Ixxvii. 13 (xxiii. 113, M.), daci yotv ‘E8paiwv traiées eis 
(8 tunpata SinphoOa adtiv nat’ apiOpov trav 18 purav Tod 
Aaov. 

Every detail of this Midrash is found with wonderful 
similarity in the Jewish sources. 

The division of the Red Sea into twelve parts, corres- 
ponding to the number of the tribes, is recounted in the 
Mechilta (Exod. xiv. 16) oma wy ow) Pym. In Mid- 
rash on Psalm exxxvi. 15, in Yalkut Habakkuk, § 565, and 
in Yalkut Exodus, § 245, mw poms is a mistake for 
-wy “> 4. Even the verse with which this tradition 
is connected is the same in Origen and the Midrash. 
In the Mechilta (Exod. xiv. 15), the passage commencing 
myn? AID oy 7M TDN ITD, breaks off abruptly. The 
expected conclusion is the deduction that the sea was 
divided into twelve parts. Maimonides knew this 
Midrash in its full form. Commentary on <Aboth V. 4: 
429 => WN NIT) DwawN AbOND oan oT prow. 
In Aboth de R. Nathan, c. XXXIII. (v. 1), the circumstance 
is added that the tribes expressly stipulated that the sea 
should be divided into sections, May wp MwA DM> 7 
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475) MAI) NOW MD OD 359 MwyoIw Ty ways ND TR. 
Ps, xviii. 28, from which, Origen says, the same tradition 
is derived, is connected with it in the Mechilta, ibid. 6, Sota, 
366, Midrash.on Ps. Ixviii. 14, where we read that the tribes 
disputed as to which of them was to be the first to pass 
through the Red Sea; the result could only have been that 
they crossed simultaneously by different routes. 
4.—REPENTANCE OF Koran’s Sons. 

Comm. in Ep. ad Rom. x. 7 (xiv. 1262, M.), Non puto 
absurdum videri si ea qui nobis de his etiam in veteri Tes- 
tamento a patribus rationabiliter tradita sunt, his scilicet, 
qui ex Hebreis ad Christi fidem venerunt, in medium profe- 
ramus. Aiebant ergo tres illos filios Core, quorum nomina 
invenimus in Exodo (vi. 24)...... Aser...... Elchana...... et 
Abiasaph...... , cum pater eorumn Core pecasset una cum 
Dathan et Abiram...... istos segregasse a coetu nefario et 
ab impia conspiratione sequestratos unanimiter ad Deum 
precem pcenitentie profudisse: atque exauditos a Deo non 
solum veniam poene, sed et prophetiz gratiam meruisse, et 
hoc quoque eis a deo poscentibus esse prestitum, ne quid 
triste aut exitiabile prophetare juberentur: et ob hoc omnes 
psalmos quicunque nominibus ecorum attitulati referuntur, 
nihil triste adversum peccatores aut asperum continere. 

Only that part of this beautiful Agada which refers to the 
repentance of Korah’s sons is to be found in Jewish sources, 
A passage in Midrash to Ps. xlv. 4, runs as follows :—*32 43 
wreaw Ty oes n/a‘pr sf> mow aa poo yn Nb mop 
sob oompps mow cam pds wrt Nd rd) 9 obap ond 
ommaso AAS. ws) cmnnAS Amn Sww mow 
The rmw here mentioned is parallel to Origen’s preces peni- 
tentie. This elucidates the passage in T. B. Sanhedrin, 110a 
(Megilla, 14a):—-"a8) POD I2wy DarMsa ond aan. ops 
mow. That this Agada is ancient appears from the un- 
familiar word “%2"3; cp. also Midrash on Psalms i. 5, 
and xlv.1. In the Jewish sources we miss the fine touches 
of the gift of prophecy bestowed on Korah’s sons, and of 
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the always comforting nature of the Korachide Psalms, 
Perhaps others will be fortunate enough to discover these 
points too. 


5.—ISRAEL’S STRENGTH CONSISTS IN PRAYER. 


Hom. in Num., xiii. 5 (xii. 672, M.), Ut autem scias tale 
aliquid cogitasser egem (Balak), ex scripturae verbis intel- 
lige, que ego a magistro quodam, qui ex Hebreis crediderat, 
exposita didici. Scriptum est ergo (Num. xxii. 4): Et dizit 
Moab ad seniores Madjan: Nune, ablinget synagoga hee omnes, 
qui in circuitu nostro sunt, sicut ablingit vitulus herbam camp. 
Aiebat ergo magister ille, qui ex Hebreis crediderat: Cur, 


_ inquit, tali usus est exemplo, dicens: sicut ablingit vitulus 
' herbam campi? Ob hoc sine dubio, quia vitulus ore obrum- 


pit herbam de campo et lingua tanquam falce queecunque 
invenerit, secat. Ita ergo et populus hic, quasi vitulus ore 
et labiis pugnat, et arma habet in verbis ac precibus. Haec 
igitur sciens rex mittit ad Balaam, ut et ipse deferat verbis 
verba contraria et precibus preces, 

This is a well-known Midrash. Sifiri Num. xxii. 4, § 157; 
Num. R. c. 20, 3; Tanchuma II. ; p93, § 4; Rashi, ad locum : 
DMMS2 OS OFT AS PO2 WD Tw 77s. 


6.—PHINEAS AND ELIJAH IDENTICAL. 


Comm, in Joann, vi. 7 (xiv. 225, M.), Oc “EB8paiou trapa- 
d8dacr Diveés tov EXeafdpov vidv ... . avtov elvat HXiav Kai 
abavatov év tois ApiOpois abt@ Sia THs dvowalouevns eipyvns 
emnyyerOat. 

Jerome knows the same tradition, which he thinks the 
Jews took from an apocryphal work. Eliam esse Phineas 
Hebrei ex Apocryphis persuasum habent (V. 813 Vallarsi). 
The sentence, 15S NIM OMMsD is only found in Yalkut Num. 
772, in the name of R. Simeon b. Lakish and ascribed to a 
Midrash as its original source. Its preservation in a mis- 
cellaneous collection is noteworthy. The ordinary Midrashim 
seem to have purposely suppressed it, because it smacked 
of Apocrypha. Its omission is particularly noticeable in 
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Tanchuma II, oma, § 3: ms % ya aM WH Vy 7D 
DOW) OTT OAS TAT saa oN NIT 7D) Dow wT, 
which, as it stands, makes no sense. The Yakut, ib., on! 
the basis of Malachi ii. 5, infers that the peace pro- 
mised Phineas was eternal life: “my mm pbyyn »r} yA 
ma pans yd) > mm ay aw 7A) NAM obo 
chy mom>. Here, too, Origen, gives the correct tradition 
that Phineas’ immortality is implied in the word nvw. 


7.—ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SERAPHIM, 


De Prine. I. 8, 4 (xi. 143, M.),"Ereye 5¢ 6 ‘EBpaios ra év 


7® ‘Hoaia Svo cepadip éEarrépyya Kexpayota Erepov mpos 
érepov .... TOV Movoyevi) eivat tod Geov Kal to TIvedpa to 
aywv. Cp. De Prine. iv. 26 (xi. 400, M.), Nam et Hebreeus 
doctor ista tradebat: pro eo quod initium omnium vel finis 
non possit ab ullo comprehendi, nisi tantummodo a Domino 
Jesu Christo, et a Spirito sancto, aiebat per figuram visio- 
nis Isaiam dixisse, duos seraphim solos esse, qui duabus 
quidem alis operiunt faciem Dei,duabus vero pedes, et duabus 
volant clamantes ad invicem sibi dicentes: Sanctus, sanc- 
tus, sanctus, etc. The same tradition was also known to 
Jerome, in Ep. xli. (Ixv.) Ad Pammachium et Oceanum, 
who, however, rightly stigmatizes it as an odious and 
godless exposition. Had it not been expressly so stated, 
one could hardly believe that a Jew said it. The Christian 
terms, at least, are to be placed to a Church Father's 
account. I could not find this interpretation in the 
Jewish sources, and none will regret its absence. 


8.—DANIEL, CHANANIAH, MISHAEL AND AZARIAH 
WERE EUNUCHS. 


Comm. in Matt. xv. 5 (xiii. 1225, M.), aot Sé ‘EBpaiwv 

a + ‘ 4 a a \ > a ? , ‘ 
maides Tov Aavir Kal Tovs Tpels civ aiT@ ‘Avanav, Afapiav 
Micanr, év BaBuravi edvovyicba, mrANpoupéervns THs Mpos 
tov ‘Efexiav eipnuévns tpopnteias tro ‘Haalov év te “ Aro 
TOU oTéppaTos cou AmpovTat, Kal ToLncovaL oTradovTas ev TH 
oixw tod Bacidews BaBvuddvos” (Is, xxxix. 7). aol 5é dre 
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mept touTwv Kal ‘Hoaias érpopytevce Gackwv “ Mn reyérw 
6 ddrXoveryns 6 TpocKeipevos KUpiw. aopiel we apa KUpLos ard 
Tod Naod avTov,” Kal ta é€ns, Ews Tov “xKpeiTtova view Kal 
Ovyarépwv” (Is. lvi. 35). 

Origen gives the tradition with more fulness of detail in 
Hom. in Ezek. iv., § 8 (xiii. 703, M.). On Ezek. xiv. 15: 
Audivi quondam a quodam Hebreo hunc locum exponente 
atque dicente, ideo hos nominatos, quia unusquisque eorum 
(Daniel, Job, Noe) tria tempora viderit, letum, triste et 
rursum letum...... Noe...... vidit mundum ante diluvium 
cowed in diluvio......, rursum in resurrectione omnium pecca- 
torum. Dicit mihi aliquis: concedo de Noe, ut tria tempora 
viderit: quid respondebis mihi de Daniele? Et hic ante 
captivitatem in patria floruit nobilitate, et deinceps in Ba- 
bylonem translatus ewnuchus effectus est, ut manifeste ex 
libro illius intelligi potest; vidit et reversionem in Jerusa- 
lem. Ut autem probetur quod ante captivitatem eunuchus 
factus sit, assumamus id quod ad Ezechiam dictum est 
(Is. xxix. 7)...... Job...... fuit locuples...... deinde accepit 
diabolus potestatem adversus eum}...... post hee apparet 
ei Dominus. Jb. § 5 (xiii. 700, M.). Daniel qui traditus est 
eunuchorum principi cum Anania, Azaria, Misaela, eunuchus 
fuit...... Quomodo filii Danielis docebuntur, quem eunu- 
chum fuisse Judei tradunt ? Verum quia fertilis et sancta 
fuit anima illius, et propheticis divinisque sermonibus mul- 
tos liberos procreavit...... Catena Regia in Prophetas ad 
Ezek. xiv. 5: Tiovs éyer 6 Bavind Kata thv adbrhv mvevpa- 
TiKhy yévvav, ods eyévvnoev  Tpodytela avTov. viols yap 
capxixovs ovn Exxev. Evvovyos yap hv, as pact. 

The same tradition we find in Jerome lib. I., adv. Jovin., 
c. 25: Superfluum est de Daniele dicere, cum Hebrei usque 
hodie autument et illum et tres pueros fuisse eunuchos, ex 
illa dei sententia (II. Reg. xx. 18)...... 

Jerome on Daniel i. 3: Unde et arbitrantur Hebrai 
Danielem et Azariam et Ananiam et Misaelem fuisse eu- 
nuchos...... Epiphanius, de Vitis Prophetarum (xliv. 424, 
M. ser gr.): Kai jv’ avnp caidppwv, wore Oavpdter tovs Tov- 
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daious mucrevovtas eis adtov elvat oradevra, Later Church 
Fathers also give the same tradition, which they have 
however drawn from Origen and Jerome. 

This Agada is widely disseminated in Jewish literature. 
All the details correspond ; the statement that Daniel and 
his companions were eunuchs ; the verse from which this is 
deduced; the question how they could have afterwards 
begotten children, ete. We read in B. Sanhedrin, 93b:— 
Soma DOMD PT ITD Wo WwS FED ONE? WN PID) 


1222) DIAN DO NS......weH DOD was 39 Yaa py 


979) 729 amy yw maD...... From which we see that 
this tradition did not survive in the popular consciousness ; 
it is stated as simply an individual opinion. Of the many 
views enunciated, the most noteworthy is R. Jochanan’s, 

ib. 98a’: DWI ISwI Swe yas? [Peo Sswe msm] yy 
M22) D223 YDS mM. This, as Rashi remarks, stands in direct 
opposition to the above. Cp. Gen. R., ¢. 99; Num. £., ¢. 13; 
Esther R., c. 4; Pirke de R. E., ce. LI. 


9.—Moses, AUTHOR OF ELEVEN PSALMS. 


Selecta in Psalmos, p. 514 (xii. 1055; M.), "Lorepov 8é xtvov- 
Mevos Trepi Tivwv Koyiwv Oeod TovrAAG TH TaTpuipyy Kai Tive 
Tav xpnuatilovtwy mapa Tovdaiows copav axnxoa, Ott 8’ 
dAns THS BiBdov Yarpyav.... oi map’ EBpaios averlypapor 
i) éreypadny weév éxovtes, ovyi 5€ To dvoua- tod ypdavros, 
éxeivou eiaiv ob 70 dvowa pépeTar Ev TH TPO TOUTwY emvypapny 
€yovT, Warum. Kal TEepi TOUTwWY A€eywv, TpOTEpoV pev Epacker, 
dt tproxaidexa eiaiv 6 tov Mavoéws eita $é €& dv dxijKoa 
Kal avtTos....THv avépepov ém’ adtov, ote eiolv évdexa, eita 
mvOopevos, Tod tap’ avtois Soxodvtos codod, éudvOavov, Stu 


elev &vdexa. 

Jerome, adv. Ruff:, c. 13, quotes the whole of this passage. 
He knows the tradition of Moses’ authorship, gives it, how- 
ever, not in the name of the Jews, but as a firmly established 
and self-evident truth:—Qui [Moses] non solum nobis 
quinque reliquit libros,...... sed undecim quoque Psalmos, 
ab octogesimo nono [LXX.]...... usque ad nonagesimum 
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nonum. Quod autem in plerisque codicibus nonagesimus 
octavus habet titulum Psa/mus David, in Hebraico non ha- 
betur, hance habente scriptura sancta consuetudinem, ut 
omnes psalmi qui cujus sint titulos non habent, his depu- 
tentur, quorum in prioribus psalmis nomina continentur 
(Ep. exl. ad Cyprianum, c. 2). 

This Midrash also is found in Jewish sources ; Pesikta de 
R. Kahana, 198a, ed. Buber: Mwy 7EN DMI MWY Ws 
DWI 9 7S... 77 SN) Jaw OwAw AwWY TIN 72> 
Jozv> swrns AS TON) ND yaw YND Ty. R. Joshua’s 
words imply that this was an ancient tradition. It is found 
also in Midrash on Psalm xe. 3, Yalkut Ps., § 841, Rashi to 
Psalin xe. 1 ; ep. Midrash on Psalm xe. 4: OSI AWY IMS 
JTON oes Sw mom Mw “SNw. 

10.—BeEasts AS EXECUTORS OF DIVINE PUNISHMENT. 

Hom. in Ezei:. iv.7 (xiii. 701, M.), and in Ezek. xiv. 4: Aiunt 
etiam Judwi, si quando lupi homines devoraverint impetum 
facientes in domos, et ceterz bestiz, ut historia refert 
leones quondam in humanum genus immissos, et alio tem- 
pore ursos (II. Reg. xvii. 2) istius modi devorationes ex De1 
indignatione descendere. 

I have not found a parallel in Jewish sources, but the 
root idea is patent and needs no special tradition. 


S, Krauss, 
(To be Continued.) 
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ANGLO-JUDAICA. 
AN ANGLO-JEWISH DIVORCE, A.D. 1242. 


A sHorT time ago, I was busily engaged at the Public Record - 
Office, studying and consulting one of a series of rolls technically 
entitled “Close Rolls.” I had in hand the bundle relating solely 
to the year 1242. Glancing carefully through its contents, my eye 
was attracted by a marginal clue with the words “Pro David de 
Oxon,” and I paused to read with attention. The entry was in 
all respects novel, interesting and important. The novelty con- 
sisted in this feature. 

As a rule, a record does not profess to convey history. It simply 
registers a fact or an incident, gives a copy of a regal order or 
writ, states the terms and periods conceded to debtors for the 
payment of their obligations to Jews, speaks of forfeitures, fines, 
the passing of property from individual to individual, and sundry 
other matters of an heterogeneous character—in too many cases, 
mere bald bare statements, sufficient to determine the existence 
and locale of persons, but otherwise devoid of interest. Thus 
much, however, must be added. Every entry is contemporaneous 
with the event recorded, and may be relied on as ‘thoroughly 
accurate in all its details. 

The entry introducing David of Oxford, although small in com- 
pass, went far beyond this. Evidently without so intending, it 
was a vehicle and medium for the conveyance of history, and that 
too of a highly interesting character. The importance of the few 
lines may thus be summarised. (1.) It proves the existence of 
Hebrew learning in England to an extent hitherto unsuspected. 
(2.) It gives the names and locale of three eminent Rabbis at 
least, if not more. (3.) It determines the date and floruit of 
these ecclesiastics, a matter which his been long in dispute. (4.) 
It confirms the accuracy of a portion, at least, of the chronological 
tree recently brought to light by Dr. David Kaufmann. (5.) It in- 
troduces us bodily to the teacher of Moses ben Isaac, the great 
English lexicographer, and thus fixes finally the date of these two 
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worthies. (6.) It shows incontestably that the Jews of England 
possessed the free exercise of their Mosaic ordinances and rabbinical 
usages. (7.) It conveys the fact that the Bethdins of England 
—tribunals of three assessors—were permitted by the secular power 
to enforce their judgments and decrees even to the extent of 
excommunicating the highest in the land. (8.) It leads up for 
the first time to the knowledge that intimate relations were main- 
tained between the Jews of England and the Jews of France. (9.) 
It betrays the fact that the Paris Bethdin, whosoever may have 
been their members at the date stated—1242—were regarded as 
superior to the English Bethdin, and capable of vetoing and revok- 
ing their sentences. (10.) Finally, it impresses upon us the con- 
viction that the secular law held a tight grip over Jewish ecclesiasti- 
cal law, and energetically countermanded it if injustice or oppression 
were proven. To show all this, it were best to proceed by way of 
narrative. 

It appears, then, that during the entire reign of King Henry IIL, 
1216—1272, and the earlier part of the reign of his successor, 
Edward I., a notable contingent of Jews resided in the city of 
Oxford. All details relating to their places of residence, their 
numerous vicissitudes, their money transactions, their synagogues, 
burial-grounds, etc.—everything, indeed, of interest attaching to 
them—all these have been compiled and chronologically arranged by 
Dr. Neubauer in a manner that reflects great credit on his industry, 
vigilance, and accuracy. These have been published by the Oxford 
Historical Society, and are, accessible to all interested readers. My 
references and notes, while comprehending nearly all that Dr. 
Neubauer has published, contain as much again, and in many parti- 
culars confirm and strengthen his assertions. It is needless, therefore, 
to touch on the history of the Oxon Jews, as the labour has been 
effected so admirably already. 

Among the laymen inhabiting Oxford during the first portion of 
the reign of Henry III., David of Oxon certainly stands foremost, 
and on a pinnacle towering above all his contemporaries. Although 
my references about him amount to so respectable a figure as sixty, it 
cannot be averred with truth that much is known of him. Subtract 
the numerous items relating to his financial transactions and his 
worldly possessions, and the remnant is meagre. 

He originally lived in Lincoln, was born there perhaps. Under the 
designation David of Lincoln, he represented the community of 
Oxon at the important congress convened at Worcester in 1240—1241, 
in furtherance of a 1oyal rescript peremptorily issued by the reigning 
monarch. He was frequently appointed talliator over his brethren, 
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signifying an imperial officer, commissioned by the crown to assess 
fairly the amount of taxation recoverable from each individual under 
his sway. In this capacity he acted on behalf of Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, when the latter advanced money to his brother Henry IIL, and 
was accorded the outcome of Jewry, in return for his complaisance. 
While David was an assessor himself, he did not escape assessment, 
for in 1236, William le Breton, the justiciar, was commanded to watch 
his interests, and see that he was fairly treated. He is represented in 
one record as not being ordinarily wealthy, but as one of the Ante- 
Majores—a personage, with half-a-dozen others, exceeding any of his 
brethren in the possession of opulence. 

In worldly matters, then, David of Oxon or Lincoln is a prominent 
figure ; in socia!, religious or communal life, he does not figure at all, 
and nothing rises to the surface to identify him with any incident 
or event affecting his community. His sole relatives are a nepos 
— grandson or nephew — named Benedict, and a brace of wives, 
Muriella and Licoricia respectively. 

A brace of wives is a peculiar mode of expression, and is used 
advisedly ; for, curious to relate, the two ladies are contemporaneous, 
and both and each is cited as “the wife of David of Oxon.” This 
cannot be possible, for bigamy was a crime at common law, and an 
abomination in Jewish ecclesiastical law. One little word, apparently 
insignificant, but withal very forcible, disposes of this difficulty. 
Muriella’s name appears but rarely, Licoricia’s very frequently. 
When Muriella comes on the scene she is not (contemporaneously, be 
it understood) the lady ‘“ que est” who is the wife, but the spouse 
“que fuit” who was or had been such, and was sono longer. We are 
driven then to the conclusion that Muriella was the divorced wife of 
David, and tbat Licoricia was her lawful successor. If it were other- 
wise, for what purpose did a Bethdin meet and proceed to judgment ? 

David de Oxon obtained the relief he sought for at the hands of 
the Jewish ecclesiastics, but the latter seem to have saddled it with 
certain conditions unnamed to which David refused to subscribe. 
They persisted, and he remained obdurate. Acting on the rights 
accorded them in general terms by the Crown, they threatened the 
stubborn millionaire with excommunication, an awful sentence in 
those superstitious times. Not mere boycotting and the imposition of 
moral leprosy, but something beyond it ; for, by the law of the land, 
the man would become an attainted “ felon,” and all his property be 
confiscated to the Crown. 

David de Oxon perceived the pitfall, and the seriousness of bis 
position. He was not the man to yield without a struggle. He en- 
listed the secular authorities on his behalf, and this brings us at 
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length to the entry under discussion, translated from the original 
Latin. 

“For David de Oxon. The King to Masters Mosse of London, 
Aaron of Canterbury, and Jacob of Oxon, Jews, greeting. We forbid 
you from henceforth holding any plea concerning David of Oxford and 
Muriell who was (note the -vas, not is) the wife of the same. You are 
not to distrain him under any circumstances either to take or retain 
her or any other woman as his wife. Kuow fora certainty that if 
you do otherwise, you will incur grave punishment.” 

Before the narrative proceeds, it is advisable to say a few words 
with regard to the three eminent men here forming the Bethdin. 

1. Master Jacob de Oxon is unknown in Jewish literature and in 
the Latin records. Persons possessing the name of Jacob abounded in 
Oxford ; it is difficult to distinguish the special Jacob here mentioned. 
If he were, as is most probable, the son of the first-named, viz., 
Magister Mosse of London, then he was by far a more important man 
than his sire. His name and transactions are frequently cited in the 
Latin records of the period. He has been previously noted in the 
columns of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, both by Dr. Kaufmann 
and Mr. Jacobs. 

It is noteworthy that Moses the Lexicographer, to whom allusion 
will presently be made, cites a R. Jacob as a professor of learning 
in England ; and it is almost a matter of certainty—it must not be 
stated as a positive and undeniable fact—that the Abraham ben 
Chaim, whom he likewise quotes is none other than Abraham of 
Bristol, the hero of old, who, because he refused to pay King John 
the sum of 10,000 marks, was tortured by that monster, and had 
seven of his teeth mercilessly extracted. 

It is needless, therefore, to dwell on his career. He forms the 
middle link between Magister Mosse, his father, and Moses ben Jacob, 
his son, all of whom appear in the genealogical table of English Jews, 
recently brought to light by Dr. Kaufmann, and appended to the 
Calendar emanating from the pen of Moses the younger aforesaid. 
My references to this Rabbi Jacob of Oxon, and his successor, the 
compiler of the Calendar, are so numerous that they would readily 
engross some thirty columus of Tut Review. I defer the considera- 
tion of these references for some future opportunity. The data at 
my command naturally include all that have already appeared in 
print, but go vastly beyond. 

The principal items in the history of these two individuals are their 
incessant contentions with the powers that be over money matters, 
their frequent incarceration in the Tower of Loudon, the spoliation 
of the father’s property, and the harrying pursuit of the son. Moses, 
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the Calendar-maker, was on one occasion held as a hostage in the 
Tower on account of his father’s arrears, and in 1290 went into exile. 
He turns up again at Paris in 1294, and is iocluded in a list of the 
Parisian Jews tallaged in that year. 

2. Magister Mosse, as his description denotes, was originally a London 
man, subsequently resident at Oxford. All that Dr. Kaufmann and 
Mr. Jacobs have written about this personage is in every particular 
accurate ; but they have failed to fix his floruit, because it has hitherto 
evaded inquiry. We note him here alive in 1242. The date is all- 
important, for a great deal hinges on it. In this way. Moses ben 
Isaac, the great English lexicographer, was a pupil of this Magister 
Mosse, and frequently cites him with admiration. This being the 
case, we must allow a few years’ difference between master and pupil, 
and fix the floruit of the later Moses at 1260. The wrangling con- 
tention which passed between such good scholars and able penmen as 
Dr. Neubauer and Mr. Jacobs, and gave rise to so much spilling of 
ink—all indeed grounded on assumption—may now receive its quietus, 
and give way to a clear and guidiag date. We must dismiss the 
presumption that Moses ben Isaac lived in the twelfth century ; he 
could not possibly have sustained intimate relations with Isaac of 
Russia, who preceded him nearly the length of a century; and he 
certainly was not the Moses ben Isaac whose tombstone was utilised 
in the repair of Ludgate in 1215. Mr. Jacobs, who soberly stated 
these facts as assumptive truths, wrote in perfect good faith, but he 
confounded the present Magister Mosse with an earlier one who lived 
in London most assuredly in the twelfth century. The Magister 
Mosse here alluded to in 1242 was the father of the great English 
physician Elias, who is also spoken of in the records as “ Magister 
legis judaice,” master of Jewish law. He was a great personage of 
later date, and according to the received opinion of our learned Chief 
Rabbi was father of the poet, Meir ben Elias, of Norwich, whom Dr. 
Berliner has rescued from obscurity. See again how important a 
part the date 1242 plays in this connection. For if the grandfather 
was alive in 1242, and his son Elias was in London in 1280, a 
physician in marvellous practice, then the grandson—the poet Meir 
ber Elias—must have flourished early in the fourteenth century. 

What follows as a matter of course? We must regard the poet 
Meir as an exile, and accept his description 73113, not as signifying 
“of Norwich,” but “ from Norwich,” his poem being written abroad, 
as doubtless was the Calendar of Moses ben Jacob, the exile dwelling 
in Paris. Further, Moses ben Isaac, the lexicographer, may have 
been an exile likewise, and Dr. Neubauer’s reading therefore stands 


good ; NWN NNO is not, then, “who is at present of the 
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realm of England,” but who is (in exile) frum the country called 
England. : 

3. There yet remains the third functionary, Rabbi Aaron of Canter- 
bury, a great Tosaphist, hitherto a mere name and myth. I possess 
him frequently on my notes; his full name was Rabbi Aaron ben 
Sampson, and his doings are as explicit to me as if he were living at 
the present date. He also must be relegated to some future 
opportunity. 

We now proceed with our narrative. David de Oxon having gained 
the day over the Rabbis, remained content with his triumph. The 
divorcée, Muriella, was far from satisfied. She deemed herself harshly 
treated. Finding that no redress awaited her in England, urged to 
desperation by her wrongs, and surrounded by friends and partisans, 
she determined to make an appeal to the Paris Consistory. Unfor- 
tunately, all details are lacking. We only know by the sequel that 
her course of procedure became revealed to the lay authorities, and 
incited their grave ‘displeasure. Whether a deputation waited on the 
Paris Rabbonim, or the suit was conducted by correspondence, we 
have no means of ascertaining. Anyway, it precipitated the emission 
of the following writ, again translated from the Latin original :— 

“For David of Oxford. Whereas by the counsel of the Venerable 
Archbishop in Christ, W. of York, and sundry of the King’s Council, 
it was provided that henceforward no tribunals (Bethdins?) might 
be held concerning the Jews in England. And whereas the justices 
assigned to the custody of the Jews were firmly enjoined on the part 
of the King to see with regard to all the Jews of England that no 
chapters should henceforth be held throughout England. Con- 
sequently these are to appear before the aforesaid Archbishop and 
others of the King’s Council on the Octave (a week subsequent to) 

Saint Michael, wheresoever such Council may be in England, to show 
cause why they sent to France, and to the Jews of France to hold.a 
chapter concerning the Jews of England. Namely, Peytevin of 
Lincoln, Muriel who was the wife of David of Oxford, Benedict son 
of Peytevin of Lincola, Vaalin, and Moses of Banbury,' Jews. 

“ And the aforesaid Justices are ordered not to suffer David of 
Oxon to be coerced by the Jews to take or hold any woman to wife, 
except at his own free will.” 

Peytevin of Lincoln was a local Rav, originally (Close Roll, 1230) 
“de Francia ” ; hence his connection with his Parisian co-religionists. 
He is frequently styled ‘‘Clericus”—ecclesiastic. He made several 
journeys to the Metropolis, and was more of a Londoner than a 





1 The original looks like Barbufi. A Moses of Banbury is cited else- 
where in the records. 
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Lincoln man. His son Benedict always lived in London, and gave 
important evidence, in 1234, before the Barons of the Exchequer, 
when the Justices of the Jews were indicted for extorting bribes 
from Jewish applicants, remitting their tallage in some instances, 
increasing it in others, and otherwise turning justice into a farce. 

The result of this inquiry, if it ever took place, will possibly never 
be known, for the record, as will have been noticed, plunges in medias 
res, and concludes in medias res. It is unsatisfactory to the extent 
that it leaves so much untold. Whatever way the affair terminated, 
one thing is certain. The Rabbis gained the superiority at a sub- 
sequent date, and dealt out excommunications with a rigorous hand. 

David tof Oxford did not long survive the success of his suit, 
His widow, Licoricia, was mulcted very heavily by the Crown, and a 
large share of her husband’s wealth was pounced upon in order to 
beautify Westminster Abbey and support the houses of the converts 
in London and Oxford. 

Muriella showed some signs of restlessness, if not vindictiveness, 
soon after her divorce. She occupied a house of her former husband 
on a repairing lease, but allowed the premises to fall into a state of 
dilapidation. All appeals to her were in vain ; so the Justices inter- 
posed, and peremptorily ordered her to fulfil her contract. 

The regulation touching the jurisdiction of a Bethdin must have 
been relaxed soon after 1242 ; for in 1250 “‘ the Masters of the Law” 
in London were empowered to launch forth the high excommunica- 
tion, if they deemed it expedient. They exercised the function once 
in 1270, against Sadekin of Northampton, and again in 1275, against 
Cok Hagin, an eminent Jew of London. Ia both instances the 
unfortunate victims of ecclesiastical wrath were denuded of their 
chattels and possessions, Queen Eleanor preferring a claim to the 
same on forfeiture—a demand that was instantly recognised, and as 
readily conceded. 

The following is the original text of the document which forms the 
subject of the present article :— 

“Pro David de Oxon.—Rex Magistris: Mosse de London, Aaron 
de Cantuar et Jacobo de Oxon Judeis, salutem. Prohibemus vobis 
ne de cetero placitum teneatis de David Judeo Oxon et Murell que 
fuit uxor ipsius nec ipsum ad uxorem ipsam vel aliam capiendam 
vel tenendam aliquotenus distringatis. Scituri pro certo quod si secus 
egeretis gravem penam exinde incurreretis. 

Pro David de Oxon.—Quia de consilio venerabilis in Christo W. 
Ebor archiepiscopo et aliorum de concilio R. provisum est quod de 
cetero nulla capitula teneantur de Judeis in Anglia, mandatum est 
justic. ad custodiam Judeorum assignatis firmiter injungendo ex parte 
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R. quatenus omnibus Judeis Angliz ne de cetero capitula teneant in 
Anglia. Et Peytevini de Lincoln, Muriel que fuit uxor David de 
Oxon, Benedictum fil Peytevini de Lincoln, et Vaalyn et Mosseum de 
Barbuii Judeos venire faciant coram prefato archiepiscopo et aliis de 
concilio R.in octabis sci Miche ubicunque fuerint in Anglia responsuri 
quare miserunt in Francia ad Judeos Francie pro capitulo tenendo 
super Judeos Angliw. Et mandatum est predictis justic. quod non per- 
mittant predict. David de Oxon a Judeis distringi ad aliquam uxorem 
capienda vel tenendi nisi de voluntate sua.” 


A WRIT OF EDWARD I. 


A SOMEWHAT novel and curious phase of Jewish religious life is 
discoverable in the Exchequer Plea Roll, No. 20, Membrane 3, anno 
1275. We there find, in extenso, a writ under the Great Seal, 
directed by Edward I. to the Justices assigned to the custody of 
the Jews, informing them that the goods and chattels of Cok Hagin, 
a London Jew, had been confiscated to the Crown, and delivered over 
as a gift to Queen Eleanor. Cok Hagin had been excommunicated 
by the Rabbis for an offence against Jewish law, and such excom- 
munication was tantamount to “felony” at Common Law. Hence 
the forfeiture of his possessions. 

The Justices consulted former Rolls, with a view of ascertaining 
precedents, and they found that in 1270, Sadekin of Northampton 
had incurred the displeasure of his fellow-Jews, and had been excom- 
municated, remaining under anathema forty days and more. His 
goods had consequently been confiscated and handed over to Queen 
Eleanor. 

The Justices, desirous of beiog set right on the matter, summoned 
a jury of twelve leading London Jews, and required them, under 
oath, to examine well the transaction, and report. They did so, and 
upheld the sentence and judgment of the Rabbis. 

The jurors consisted of the following :—Gamaliel of Oxford ; 
Sampson of Northampton; Aaron de la Rye; Benedict of Win- 
chester ; Peitavin of Northampton ; Isaac of London, from North- 
ampton ; Poteman ; Manser ben Aaron ; Isaac the Evesk ; Solomon 
Bunting ; Bonenfaunt of Cruce-rois ; and Moses le Blund. It is to 
be noted that London, then as now, possessed an attractive force for 
provincials. Two of the jurors, Aaron de la Rye and Solomon 
Bunting, were subsequently hanged on an alleged charge of clipping 
the coin. 

King Edward thereupon desired Magister Elias, son of Magister 
Mosse, “‘ Master of the Jewish Law,” to wait upon him, and acquaint 
him with all the facts. The “Master” obeyed the King’s behest, and 
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satisfied him that the excommunication had been truly justified, and 
that Sadekin had incurred the displeasure of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
authorities for a crime against Jewish ordinances. 

The precedent having thus been established, the goods and chattels 
of Cok Hagin were estreated, and delivered into the hands of Queen 
Eleanor. What is most surprising, however, is the fact that, six 
years subsequently —in 1281— this very same Cok Hagin was 
appointed Chief Rabbi of all England, at the special request and 
demand of Queen Eleanor. 

That the Rabbonim of London exercised the right of issuing 
excommunications is evident from an entry on the Patent Rolls 
(1250), running thus :—“ The King to his Justiciars assigned to the 
Jews, greeting—Know that we have conceded to our London Jews 
that the Masters of the Law of the said Jews in the City of London 
may issue the high excommunication against all those Jews who have 
promised any subsidy towards maintaining their cemetery in London, 
and have failed to pay it: with this condition, that we, and none 
else, shall receive sufficient amends out of the Jews so excom- 
municated.” 


M. D. Davis. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


The Title N11)" given to Joseph Kimchi by the Commentator 
of his Sepher ha-Galui. 


Tue Sepher-ha-Galui of Joseph Kimchi (edited by H. J. Mathews, 
Berlin, 1887), has been provided by an unknown commentator, named 
Benjamin, with numerous, and often with elaborate notes, in which he 
defends those views of the celebrated R. Jacob b. Meir (Tam), which 
had been attacked by Joseph Kimchi. These observations are for the 
most part marked by a very violent tone, and the commentator describes 
the author here and there by the epithet N11), ¢.7., p. 14, 1. 3: pwaw AD 
NPA, and p. 15, 1. 21: WN PY NVPAT MIAwWN 9D Wwe p93 Wd 
VAI PN ban. The editor does not explain this appellation, but 
merely refers to the two passages, Jer. xvii. 11 and 1 Sam. xxvi. 20, 
in which 87\P occurs as the name of a bird (Introduction, p. xi.). 
J. Reifmann, in his notes on ‘1937 ‘D, which have appeared as an 
appendix to my edition of j)73th ‘D (Berlin, 1888), says the following: 
~nm by NVNPFA OWI onsp AY 1 NN Nywipm AI wWI I5 {33 4 
DMT. NVA ANT WD PID 73 OMI AX) ON 13°39 AN. He, 
accordingly, explains this expression on the basis of the passage in 
the Book of Samuel, and in such a manner, moreover, that he employs 
NPA as subject to 437, z.c., as the bird in question pursues—other 
birds ?—in the mountains, so Joseph Kimchi pursues those who are 
refuted by him, and is therefore himself designated by the name 
of this bird. This explanation is adopted by E. Bliith in his treatise 
on Joseph Kimchi (Berliner, Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, XVIIL., p. 128, 1891). But this explanation, based upon 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 20, cannot be the right one, because the bird mentioned there is 
not the pursuer but the pursued (see D. Kimchi’s Commentary ad loc., 
and Lexicon, s. v. 81): NPN is the object to 415’, the subject not 
being given. It is usually translated “as when one doth hunt a 
partridge” (R. V.). There is indeed one explanation of our passage 
which takes NP as subject, viz., that of Rashi: IXY 3) IM HIN 
on-y’a Sy ae) mip. But this explanation has no support from 
other authorities, and even if we should assume that the commentator 
Benjamin adopted it, it would not be calculated to render the em- 
ployment of the word as a designation for Joseph Kimchi compre- 
hensible. I myself formerly considered the word as synonymous with 
NWP, the object being to describe Joseph Kimchi as an exegete and 
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Biblical scholar, and the term being used by the commentator in a 
depreciatory sense, as if to say, he was a mere reader of the Bible, who, 
nevertheless, ventures to set himself up against an authority like R. 
Jacob b. Meir (Tam). (See my Introduction to 15} 'D, p. xii., and 
Revue des Etudes Juives, XVII., 276, note 5.) I must, however, 
confess, that this explanation is unsatisfactory, for since 87> (Kara) 
at that particular period was an honourable name for Biblical scholars, 
Benjamin cannot have used it as a term of opprobrium against an 
opponent. The correct and, according to my opinion, unassailable 
explanation of the word I believe I am able to offer in the follow- 
ing :— 

In the Introduction to his work, in which he especially aims at re- 
futing the decisions of the great R. Jacob b. Tam in the controversy 
between Menachem and Dunash, Joseph Kimchi apologises for 
daring to come forward against such an eminent man, the greatest 
authority of his time. He hears already how the ignorant among the 
people will attack him on that account, and puts into their mouth 
the words which Abner, Saul’s captain, spoke, when David cried out 
to the king (1 Sam. xxvi. 14): 75pm Sx map ANN 1D (see 530 'D, 
p. 2, 1.20). Now, when Benjamin wrote his observations on the 
book, he called the author who had ventured to “cry” his contradic- 
tion to the “ king,” «.e., to the highly esteemed and universally vene- 
rated Talmudist of Rameru, “ the crier,” 81), with special reference 
to the words of Abner, which Joseph Kimchi placed in the mouth of 
his opponents. Bent upon defending his master, Benjamin adopts 
Joseph Kimchi’s Biblical quotation and calls the author of the pole- 
mic against R. Tam, in a contemptuous sense of the word, “the 
crier.” 

I would notice, in addition, that the surmise of Blith, that our 
commentator Benjamin was no other than the pupil of R. Tam, 
Benjamin of Canterbury (Magazin, 1. c., p. 130; comp. JEWIsH 
QUARTERLY Review, IL, p. 327) is confirmed by the fact that our 
commentator bases his remarks upon actual instruction received 
by him at the mouth of R. Tam (p. 19, last line but one): 
spon yo me 1d ew yan ap jp. *1. 


A Talmudic Proverb in Petronius. 


Tue celebrated author of Darstellungen aus den Sittengeschichte 
Roms, Prof. L. Friedliinder, has recently edited one of the most pre- 
cious literary monuments from the early period of the Empire, the 
Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius, and has provided it with a splendid 
German translation (Leipsic, 1891). 
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Among the conversations held over the table of Trimalchio which 
so strikingly hit off the manners and mode of thought of the inhabitants 
of the smaller cities of the Empire, there is one concerning a certain 
man of business who, after having first obtained great wealth, quickly 
fell into decay. One sentence from this passage runs (p. 94): ‘‘ Socio- 
rum olla male fervet, et ubi semel res inclinata est, amici de medio.” 
Friedlander translates it as follows: “When there is once an ebb in 
the funds of a man of business, his friends makes themselves scarce.” 
In this translation, the first sentence of the original, “sociorum 
olla male fervet,” is not correctly reproduced, having regard either to 
the syntax or to the contents of the quotation ; for syntactically it is 
connected as first half of the protasis with the following “et ubi 
semel res inclinata est,’ while in the original it is an independent 
principal sentence. Moreover, the figure chosen by Friedliinder of 
an “ebb in the funds” (Ebbe in der Kasse) is entirely different 
from that in the Latin sentence, which literally means “the pot of 
comrades boils badly.”” How Friedliinder understands this latter 
image he tells us in his note (p. 228): “The basis is to be 
found in the proverb {yn xirpa x7 pidia.” Hence, according to Fried- 
linder, the meaning of the words “ Sociorum olla, male fervet” is the 
same as that of the Greek proverb, “‘When the pot boils, friend- 
ship boils.” ‘ When the pot of comrades boils badly ”"—when, con- 
sequently, friends are no longer entertained—then friendship comes 
to an end. But it is needless to point out what violence this explana- 
tion does both to the literal meaning and to the syntactical struc- 
ture of the sentence. In point of fact, the four words in question 
are not to be explained according to the Greek proverb quoted 
by Friedlinder, but they themselves form a proverb which is 
also to be met with, in an Aramaic garb, in the Babylonian 
Talmud. There, namely, we find in one place (Krubin, 3a) 
introduced with the words ‘wx ‘ON (‘people say”), and in 
another (Baba Bathra, 24b) put into the mouth of the Amora 


Kahana, the saying, NOVO Ny NIM NO YDMW 127 NINP, zc., “a pot, 
which is the common property of a number of partners, is neither cold 
nor hot.” The meaning is that a pot in which several cook at the 
same time, to watch which, therefore, is as much one man’s business 
as another’s, will be neither hot nor cold, because no one looks after 
the fire, as each relies upon the other, and everyone imagines that 
some one else will attend to the matter. Now, precisely the same 
thing is obviously expressed by the saying of Petronius, “The pot of 
comrades boils badly.” “Sociorum olla” is literally the same as 
‘DMI 37 NIP, and “male fervet” is substantially equivalent to 
novon xd) x wp xd. In the Talmud the application of the proverb 
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in both places is perfectly clear: an obligation which devolves equally 
upon a number is not likely to be exactly fulfilled, as each of those 
upon whom the obligation rests will rely upon another for its perform- 
ance. What Petronius means by his proverb is not so clear. I presume 
that it intends to express the idea that the affairs of the person referred 
to did not prosper, because he had partners in business (perhaps the 
“‘liberti”’ just before mentioned), upon whom he relied, although 
a “pot of comrades boils badly.” But whatever be the sense in which 
the proverb of Petronius be applied, there can be no doubt that it is 
identical with that in the Babylonian Talmud. Another question is 
whether it was originally Aramaic or Latin. If the latter is the case, 
then the Latin proverb, like many another Latin saying, found its 
way from the Romans to the Jews, and has been accidentally 
preserved only among the Babylonian Jews. If, however, the proverb 
is originally Aramaic, and Babylon is its fatherland, then we may 
assume that it was early carried as far as Italy by freed slaves, or by 
veterans who had served on the Euphrates, and that it became a 
household word in those lower strata of the people from whom 
Petronius drew both the material and the phraseology of his accurate 
description. To my mind the second supposition seems the more 
probable. In either case, the age of the Talmudic proverb is increased 
by several centuries (Petronius died 66 A.D.). 

Another phrase from the Cena Trimalchionis may here be cited, to 
which there are interesting analogies in the Talmud. Page 110, 1. 7, 
of Friedlinder’s edition, we read, ‘‘ Nunc populus est, domi leones, 
foras vulpes.” Comp. Baba Kamma, 117a (Jochanan) : NONY “SN 
Syne nmwys, and the proverb (xdnn) quoted in J. Sanhedrin, 22b, by 
way of antithesis to Mishnah, Aboth IV. 20, 331 xd odynwd wenn 
ny. Here also the proverb appears to be of Oriental origin, and 
to underlie the phrase in Petronius. 


W. BacuHer. 


Was Homer Acquainted with the Bible? 


To this question all Homeric scholars—whether they advocate the 
theory of the old blind poet having composed both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, or that of the works so called being merely a patchwork of 
popular legends strung together—will no doubt reply in the negative. 
Whilst some of them are willing to admit striking parallels in 
language and ideas between the Greek epic and the Bible (cp. Glad- 
stone's Juventus Mundi), yet no critic of any standing has ever gone 
so far as to assert that the one work copied from the other. Although 
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the Talmud speaks of DIN HD! ( Books of Homeros”’), there is 
so much dispute as to the real signification of this phrase that we 
cannot learn anything definite about the contents of those ‘ Books.” 

About the end of the seventeenth, and the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, there came into vogue a system of explaining 
the mythologies, the sacred writings, and the monuments of ancient 
nations, as the Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, Chinese, etc., by a re- 
ference to the Bible. Most ingenious efforts were made to demon- 
strate that all the wise men among these peoples of antiquity had 
gone for their knowledge to the fountain-head of all wisdom. To 
prove that Hercules and Joshua were the same person was a favourite 
pastime with some scholars, although these writers were quite as 
earnest about their theories as Dr. Ignaz Goldziher is when he tries 
to show that Hercules and Samson are only different forms of the 
sun myth. One French Abbé, in 1779, wrote an elaborate work, in 
which he derives nearly every name of the heathen philosophers and 
poets from the Hebrew, and to every important narrative in the 
Scriptures he finds a parallel in the Vedas, or in the Egyptian histories, 
or in the legends of ancient Greece, which, in the Abbé’s view, is a 
distinct proof that these wise men learned all they knew from the 
Scriptures. Thus Abraham and Brahma are identical, whilst the 
wife of the first patriarch, Sara, is the same as Brahma’s consort, 
Sara[swati]. 

But one of the most ingenious, and it might be added, amusing, 
attempts to substantiate this strange theory, is to be found in a Latin 
work by a Dutch Quaker, Gerard Croese, written about 1704. This 
writer strove to prove that the works of Homer were nothing more 
than an adaptation into Greek verse of the narratives of the Bible, with 
sundry additions by the poet’s own hand. For this purpose, he inti- 
mates his intention in his preface of taking the Iliad and Odyssey, 
book by book, and pointing out the striking resemblances to Biblical 
phrases and ideas. He begins with the Odyssey in Volume I., but 
never, apparently, reached the end of that work, nor dealt fully with 
the Iliad, for reasons we know not, the British Museum Catalogue 
cynically remarking, ‘No more volumes were published.” We have, 
then, only one short volume from which to learn Croese’s method of 
proving that Homer was fully acquainted with the Bible and with 
the Hebrew language. 

“But how could Homer have gained this knowledge,” asks the author 
‘in the first place?” That he lived about the year 927 B.c. is the first 
thing Croese strives to show. He was contemporary according to 
our author's computation with King Omrj of Israel. The Israelites 





' See JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, III. 
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in taking possession of the Holy Land had expelled the Canaanite 
nations, and in all probability, says Croese, the Canaanites before 
they left Palestine had become acquainted with the Bible from 
their Jewish conquerors. From Palestine the heathen tribes 
wandered to Thrace and Asia Minor, and it was in Smyrna that 
Homer must have learned to know some descendants of these 
fugitives from Palestine. “Not alone Homer,” adds our author, 
“but also Lycurgus, Pythagoras, Solon and Plato also drank from 
the Jewish well of wisdom, as can be conclusively proved.” Having 
laid this hypothetical foundation, Croese begins to erect his 
theory upon it, by asserting that the Trojan War is only a 
replica of the contest between the Israelites under Joshua and 
the Canaanites. The Trojans are the latter, whilst the Achaians 
and the Israelites are identical. ‘ Now,” the author triumphantly 
exclaims, “all difficulty in understanding the Homeric poems will 
vanish, seeing that I have furnished the key to unlock the secrets 
of the works of the Hebrew-Greek bard.” The name Homer 
is derived from ='2}8 “ the speaker, the teller of narratives” and the 
poems were called "D8 “the narration.” The original author 
did not call his works “Iliad and Odyssey,” these names were 
added later by Pisistratus. Now it is remarkable that Pausanias 
calls Homer tuddos dnp, which does not mean, as is generally 
understood, “the blind man,” but is connected with bey “to 
frame words,” hence “the writer of narratives” (728).' 

After thus proving that the author’s name is a Hebrew word, 
Croese brings numerous other examples of Greek names, not in 
the Homeric poems, as purely Hebrew. Hesiod is undoubtedly 
partly a Hebrew name, being derived from T¥Y and ody “a coun- 
sellor in song.” All the heroes in the legend of the “Search for 
the Golden Fleece” are Jews. Jason is /)’, ji¥8, “to feed and 
to counsel;” Peleus from pop “to weigh ;” Argonaut from 
jw and ‘38 “the purple ship” which goes to Europe (11% 
AN “the light of the face”) from Helias (“to shine” bbn) carrying 
the Danai (j'7 “judge’’), and which,’steered by the helmsman Tiphys 
(YBN “to draw along”), on its journey passes the islands of 
Kume (93) “to arise”) and Samos (O° “heaven ”—why not wow 
‘the sun?”) The family of Esau settled in Thrace, and thus the 
Greeks of that part had learned Hebrew. To prove this idea, our 
author tells us that the name Thrace is from @pié “the hair ;” and 
was not Esau a “hairy” man ? 





1 The name contains furtHer an allusion to the fact that the author 
“Omer ” 18 lived in the days of King Omri. 
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But to return to Homer, Croese first selects a few passages from 
the Iliad before be turns to deal exhaustively with the Odyssey- 
Achilles, from 938 “ to eat,’ “the all-devourer’’) exclaims in his 
answer to Chalcas (Iliad I. 87), “No man while I live and behold 
light on earth shall lay violent hands upon thee among the hollow 
ships,” this is similar to Exod. xxiv. 11, “and upon the nobles of the 
children of Israel he laid not his hand.” In Iliad I. 459, the priest 
of “ far-sighted” Apollo, Chryses, thus prays to his divinity— Thou 
hast honoured me .. . and now fulfil this my petition:” so also 
Saul (1 Sam. xv. 30), “Yet honour me,I pray thee...” Ia the 
introduction to the Muse (1D) “instruction ”), Achilles is described 
as one (I. 4, 5) who “gave their bodies to be a prey to the dogs 
and birds,” similar to David’s defiant speech to Goliah (1 Sam. 
xvii. 46) “ ...and I will give the carcases of the host of the 
Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air and to the wild beasts 
of the earth.” In line 10, we read, “and he (Apollo) sent a 
plague among the people, and the people perished,” just as in 
2 Samuel xxiv. 15, “So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel... 
and there died of the people ... seventy thousand men.” The 
Myrmidons of Achilles derive their name from 119 171, “ rebelling 
and stumbling.” Apollo is derived from ?DY ‘‘ tower” ; Zeus is from 
w* MI, “ this one is the Ens, the existing one.” Mercury from 727yo 
(but how about Hermes?) Juno from 31’ “a dove ;” Iris from 118 
“the light;” Pallas from xbp “wondrous:” Athene from jn¥ 
“strong” ; the residence of the Homeric deities, Olympus, derives its 
name from ovdnx, wD, “to be numerons in tents.” 

The very name of the father of Ulysses is Hebrew ; Laertes is 


derived from and, Oo, “weary and cast away.” Ithaca from pny, 
(“ strong”), is the country of Ulysses, and his son Telemachus (either 


from bn, tnd, “holding the quiver,” or from nbn, yn ‘ hanging 
and crushing”) is famed for being a young hero (fps from py 
“ powerful”), In the Third Book of the Odyssey, Telemachus, accom- 
panied by the goddess Athene iu the disguise of Mentor, arrives at 
the house cf Nestor, who describes to him how he had escaped from 
the Trojan war, and had reached home in safety. This, says our 
author, is nothing but a veiled imitation of the Biblical relation, how 
the two angels in the form of men came to Sodom (= Pylos of the 
Odyssey), where they found Lot (= Nestor), who tells them of his 
rescue from the war between Amraphel and the King of Sodom, with 
their confederates (in an earlier portion of the book Croese has said 
that the Trojan war was the struggle between the Israelites and the 
Canaanites). In the fifth and sixth books we again follow the 
fortunes of Odysseas, whom Croese has now resolved to identify with 
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none other than Jacob. This, in spite of the fact that Telemachus, 
the son of Odysseus, lived in the time of Lot. Odysseus arrives at 
the country of the Phaeacians (7.c.,Padan Aram) after passing by 
the Jardonos (which our author identifies with the Jordan) where he 
sees Nausicaa playing ball near a river. The Phaeacians are the sons 
of Anak (thus }p’®S='PNI5, the ‘1 having been elided ; the original 
word ‘P83 is the same as P2Y ‘33, the 1 and © being inter- 
changeable), These sons of Anak lived in Padan Aram, and their 
ruler was Alcinoous (D)}, by, “ exalted in property ”), alias Laban. 
Rachel, whom Homer calls Nausicaa (from 3P8, TWN, ANI, “a fair 
woman, gentle as aroe” ; for this metaphor cp. Song of Songs ii. 9), 
meets Jacob (Odysseus) and conducts him to her father’s court. It 
is true that Jacob-Odysseus does not marry Rachel-Nausicaa, whilst 
the Jacob of the Bible does marry Rachel, but such a slight discrepancy 
is of no moment. Again, Odysseus had been away twenty years from 
the time he set off to the siege of Troy until he returned home to 
Ithaca, and similarly the stay of Jacob with Laban was about twenty 
years. When Odysseus comes to the Cimmerian land on the border 
of the ocean, he sees the ghosts in Hades, and meets several with 
Hebrew names. Persephone (from 0°35, 715, “rebellious in counten- 
ance”); Minos, who is probably, says Croese, the same as Abraham 
(from 71) OND, “ flourishing for a hundred years”) ; Deucalion ()7 
indy, “small yet exalted”) ; Heracles the strong (from y~ TS, “the 
one who scoffs for a long time”) ; Orion (from “I8, “ the light”) ; 
Agamemnon (from j3N, O38, “the pool of Amnon), who had just 
come from Thebes (either from 73yN, “abomination,” or 73M, “ the 
ark”) ; all these Israelites, and many others, he meets standing by 
the river Styx (the original form of this word, says Croese, was, 
undoubtedly, Syx, or Tsyx, or Tsys, from the Hebrew NS, “to 
kindle ”’). 

In this way, by finding phrases in the Greek that are to be met 
with in the Bible, by deriving Greek names from the Hebrew, by 
comparing the theology of the two sources, Gerard Croese fully con- 
vinces himself that not only did Homer know the Bible, but even 
interwove certain of its narratives with his poems. It is a pity that 
Croese never issued his second volume on the Iliad, but the extracts 
from his commentary on the Odyssey here given provide sufficient 
answer to the question that heads this note. 


MICHAEL ADLER. 
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\Professor Graetz on Dr. Kohut’s “ Talmudical Miscellanies.” 
(JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, IIL.) 


I NEED not tender an apology for the publication of this note, 
written to my father by the late lamented historian, Dr. Graetz. It 
possesses a special interest, as it is one of the last letters that he wrote, 
and would be of use to a future biographer. Graetz himself shared 
Carlyle’s objections to biographies written during the lifetime of the 
subject.! This note, headed “Breslau, 27th Juli, 1891” runs as 
follows :?-— 

“Langst wollte ich Ihnen schreiben, um Ihnen fiir den interes- 
santen Ausschnitt iiber Zoroaster*—den Affe von Moses—zu danken. 
Mir war aber Ihre Adresse unbekannt, die ich erst jetzt durch 
Jastrow‘ erfahren habe. Der Verkehr zwischen Juden und Parsen 
muss tief gewesen sein, nach dem was Sie iiber die Zoroaster-Sagen 
bewiesen haben, und was Darmstetter in der Revue des Etudes Juives 
iiber die Polemik der Parsen gegen die 771M in Pehlvi nachgewiesen 
hat. Auch was Sie iiber: DIDI j2 33) geschrieben (in JEWISH 
QuARTERLY REVIEW) hat mich interessirt. Ich habe DIDIN von 
xpvuads, “ Gold,” abgeleitet, aber es kann auch Krésus sein. Wichtiger 
ist aber die Zeit zu ermitteln wann dieser Rothschild gelebt hat. 
In nyndoy ‘DO IX. scheint hervor zu gehen, dass er zu Haudrian’s 
Zeit war. Dort heisset es:° [DIDIN 3323 1.] Nw DIDIN *°3 AwpD 
TT MIDDN Nye px pin jo AvDd pyyp. Der Name kommt 
ynw DIDI noch so oft verschrieben vor. Der Raum ist aber zu 
beschrankt, um dieses hier auseinander zu setzen. 

“Schliesslich habe ich eine Bitte an Sie. Sie werden dieser Tage 





1 In a letter, dated “Breslau, 14th September, 1887,” Dr. Graetz (in 
answer to some congratulatory lines from the writer’s father, on the 
occasion of the former’s seventieth birthday, and in response to his 
appeal for permission to publish his biography) thus denies that 
privilege :—“ Einen Jubeltag werde ich nicht begehen, sondern meinen 
70sten Geburtstag und ich habe 6ffentlich erklart, dass ich ihn still 
zu begehen gedenke. Die Meinigen haben den Tag auf den 31. October 
festgesetzt. Mir ist der Tag gleich. Was meine Biographie betrifft, so 
bitte ich Sie davon abzustehen. Ich denke, wie Carlyle dachte. Er 
sprach den Fluch der Verachtung gegen den Dummkopf aus, der seine 
Biographie zu schreiben unternehme. Ls ist in der That cine Licher- 
lichkeit den 4 oder } Celebrititen eine Apotheose zu geben. Lassen sie das, 
lieber Freund, auf spater, auf DWITP NWO “INN, wie es bei den rimischen 
Kaisern iiblich war, der posthumen Divinitas gewiirdigt zu werden!” 

2 Dr. Kohut sent Professor Graetz a reprint of a paper (entitled, 
“ Zoroastrian’ Legends and their Biblical Sources”) from the American 
weekly, Zhe Independent, March 19th, 1891. The German translation 
epreered in Dr.’ M. Rahmer's Jiidische Literaturblatt, Jahrg. xx. (1891), 

08, 22, 23. 

* Dr. Marcus Jastrow, D.D., of Philadelphia, a relative of the late 
Dr. Graetz, whom he met in Carlsbad in the summer of 1891. 

4 Of. Textes Pehivis Relatifs au Judaisme, R. d. E. J., Tome XVIIL., 
pp. 1-15 ; XIX., pp. 41-56. 

5 Cf. Dr. Kohut “Talmudical Miscellanies,” II., “Croesus” in JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. III., p. 549 ff. 4 

6 This passage was quoted by Dr. Kohut in the JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, and in his Aruch. 
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eine Anzahl Exx. Prospecte von meinem Bibelwerke erhalten. Aus 
dem beigegebenen Briefe werden Sie ersehen, dass ich die Kosten des 
Druckes, die sich auf 15,000 M. belaufen diirften, habe iibernehmen 
miissen. Rev. Moses in Chicago steht mir nun bei, in America 
Absatz zu erzielen. Er war neulich zu einer Rabbiner- Versammlung 
in Baltimore, und simmtliche Mitglieder. haben zugesagt, fir Sub- 
skription thiitig zu sein.. Moses schrieb mir auch, dass Ihr Einfluss 
auch eine grosse Anzahl Subskribenten gewinnen kann. Desswegen 
lasse ich Ihnen 50 Ex. Prospecte vom Verleger zusenden. Der erste 
Band enthaltend D°175N O'N'33—diirfte im Oct.-Nov. fertig sein. 
Moses hat bestimmt, dass der Preis fiir Amerika 10 Dollar statt 40 
Mark pro Exemplar angesetzt werde. Um nicht in Widerspruch zu 
gerathen, muss das von Ihnen angebrachte Ex. denselben Preis haben. 
Meine letzten Lebensjahre widme rch diesem kritischen Bibelwerke, dass 
mir viel mehr am Herzen liegt, als die Geschichte / 

“Wie ich hore, geht es Ihnen gut. Ich freue mich auch zu horen, 
dass die Rabbiner weit auseinander gehender Richtung friedlich mit 
einander verkehren. 32°58 O97) NNT}. Im Seminar ist }s°ON 
77703. In der Hoffnung Nachricht von Ihnen zu haben, verbleibe 
ich.—Ihr GRAETZ.” 

This characteristic letter, showing the late Dr. Graetz’s wide 
interests, will, I think, be found of special importance in connection 
with the publication of the first part of Prof. Bacher’s edition of 
Prof. Graetz’s long-expected text of the Hebrew Bible. 


Geo. A. Kouvt. 


NOTES ON OUR LAST NUMBER. 


ERRATUM. Page 588, for Prof. Oort, read Prof. Orth. 

Her S. J. HALBERSTAM, of Bielitz, points out the following mis- 
prints :— 
Page 556, line 5 from below, read MWA MYON mprd 
» 625, ,, 4, read Wi33 for NII3 


” ” ” 5, ” nm 72 ” 97235 
” ” ” 6, ” 977 NNDA ” xn. 
’ ” ” 8, ” Wy ” wy 


” ” ” 11, ” ‘yoD ” 51D? 

» 682, ,, 11 from below, read INI for WNW 

” ee tor. ee eee » wm, wd) 
RABBINER Dr. M. GUDEMANN of Vienna writes, with regard to the 
document published by Dr. Neubauer on the “ War between Burgundy 
and Friburg in 1475” (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV. 697), that refe- 
rence is made to the war which Jacob of Romont (}1919), marshal of 
Burgundy, and the general of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, waged 
against Switzerland (0 }7N> WwW OMNyAD mn A PONT NT PINAY 
NIN). The ON) M3 is the present Canton Waadt; D39N3 are 
the Bernese who distinguished themselves in the war against Charles (so 
graphically told by Scott in Anne of Geierstein). The complete defeat of 
the latter took place in the battle at Murten (this place is probably meant 
by DIN or 07317, which is a corruption of OD) on June 22nd, 1476 


(according to the Hebrew date Sy naw ov2 non nm Sy per oa 
wo0 ney Mp). Whether these dates agree might easily be ascertained. 
The French form of Murten is Morat (= 0719). 











